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RYSTAL PALACE.—SATURDAY CONCERT (the 
Last before Christmas), THis DAY (in Commemoration of Weber's Birth. 
day), the Programme will include: Overture, “Peter Schmoll” (Weber), first 
time at these Concerts; Concerto for pianoforte and orchestra, No. 2, in E flat 
(Weber); Andante and Rondo for bassoon ( Weber), first time at these Concerts ; 
Symphony in C (Weber), first time at these Concerts; Overture, Oberon ( Weber). 
Solo Vocalists—Mdme Edith Wynne, Mr W. H. Cummings. Pianoforte—Mr 
Franklin Taylor. Solo Bassoon—Mr Wotton. Crystal Palace Choir. Conductor 
—Mr AUGUST MANNS, Numbered stalls, 3s, 6d. and 2s. 6d. Admission to Palace, 
2s, 6d., or by Guinea Season Ticket. 


VNHRISTMAS CONCERT, Sr James’s Hauyt, Tuurspay 
/ Evening next, at Eight o'clock. Principal Artists—Mdlle Albani, Mdlle 
Bianchi, Mdlle Zaré Thalberg, Mdme Mantilla de Lopez (principal Contralto from 
the Theatre, La Scala, at Milan), Miss Jessie Jones, Miss Bolingbroke; Mr W. 
Shakespeare, Mr Wadmore, and Signor Foli. In the course of the Concert, Christ- 
mas Carols, by members of the Royal Albert Hall Choral Society, conducted by 
Mr Barnby, Pianoforte—Mdlle Gayrard Pacini (her first appearance) and Jeanne 
Douste (aged 5 years, pupil of M. Mortier de Fontaine—her first appearance). 
Conductors—Signors Vianesi, Randegger, Mr Ganz, and Sir Julius Benedict. 
Sofa stalls, 10s, 6d.; stalls, 7s. 6d.; balcony, 3s.; area, 2s. Admission, One 
Shilling. Tickets may be obtained at Chappell’s ; atall the usual Offices ; and at 
Austin’s Ticket Office, St James's Hall. 
HRISTMAS-DAY.—Performance of the “‘ MESSIAH.” — 
ALBANI and SIMS REEVES. These eminent Artists will sing for the first 
and only time this Season together at the Royat ALBERT HALL. Miss Alice Fair- 
man, Miss Jessie Jones, Mr W. Shakespeare, and Mr Wadmore will also appear on 
this occasion. A most efficient Chorus and Orchestra, numbering 500 Performers. 
Conductors—Sir JuLiIvs Bengpict and Mr Barnsy. Organ—Mr Bending. Doors 
open at Two ; Performance commence at Three. Tickets (for which an immediate 
application is necessary), 7s. 6d., 5s., 4s., 2s. 6d., and 1s. Boxes, One to Four 
Guineas, May be obtained at the Ticket Office, Royal Albert Hall, and the usual 
Ticket and Musicsellers. 


DLLE ALBANI, Moire BIANCHI, and Motte ZARE 
THALBERG will appear at the CHRISTMAS CONCERT, Sr. James’s HALL, 
on THURSDAY Evening next, at Eight o'clock. Tickets at Austin’s, St James's Hall, 





USICAL ASSOCIATION, 27, Hartey Street, W.— 
SECOND SESSION, 1875-6. THIRD MONTHLY MEETING, Monnay, 
anuary 3rd, 1876. At 5 p.m, punctually a Paper will be read by the President of 
the Association, The Rev. Sir Freperick A, GOoRE-OUSELEY, Mus. Doc. Oxon., 
M.A., Prof. Univ. Oxon., entitled: ‘‘ Considerations on the History of Ecclesiasti- 
cal Music in Western Europ6.” The Chair will be taken at 4.30 p.m. for ordinary 
business. CHARLES K. SALAMAN, Hon. Sec. 
DME SAINTON-DOLBY’S VOCAL ACADEMY, for 
the training of Professional Vocalists (Ladies only). Mdme Satnron- 
DOLBY receives Candidates for admission on TUESDAYS, between Three and Four 
o'clock, at her resid , 71,4 ter Place, Hyde Park. Particulars can also 
be obtained of Messrs Chappell , 50, New Bond Street, W. 


“ALICE, WHERE ART THOU?” 
R HENRY GORDON will sing Ascuer’s popular 


Romance, “ALICE, WHERE ART THOU?” at the Philharmonic Hall, 

Liverpool, This (Saturday) Morning and Evening, Dec. 18th. 
“THE GLADIATOR,” 

R THURLEY BEALE will sing C. E. Tryyey’s new 


Song, ‘‘THE GLADIATOR,” Dec. 16th, London; 21st, St George's Hall ; 
Jan. 6th, London; and at Mr C. E. Tinney’s Concert, at the Atheneum, Camden 


Road, Jan, 28th, 1876. 
MoM THADDEUS WELLS will sing Mr C. Tinvey’s 
new Song, ‘‘GENTLE NIGHT," on December isth, Leeds (Morning 
and Even’ ; 20th, Coventry; Jan. 4th, 1876, Swadlingcote; 6th, Banbury; 
March 14th, Newbury. Address—Mdme THADDEUS WELLS, 30, Percy Street, W. 
BRIGHTON CONCERT AGENTS, 
PIANOFORTE AND MUSIOSELLERS, 


LYON & HALL, 
WARWICK MANSION, 











& Co. 








“GENTLE NIGHT.” 








7, ° ° 
0 THE MUSIC TRADE.—The Advertiser (Aged 34) is 
desirous of procuring a Situation as MANAGER or Senior SALESMAN, in a 
First-class Music Warehouse. Is thoroughly well up in the London Catalogues ; also 
accustomed to the general routine of the business, having had 17 years experience. 
Undeniable references as to ability and qualifications in the largest houses in the 
North of England. “Single.” Letters to beaddressed—G., care of J. B., 9, Upper 
Dorset Street, Pimlico, London. 


_ + 
OORE and BURGESS MINSTREL SONGS.—AII the 

new and beautiful Songs, Ballads, &c., sung by this distinguished company 
of Vocalists are now SS by the Proprietors, Messrs Moore and Burgess, 
from whom they may be obtained by the Music-trade and the public. Permission 
to sing any of the Songs contained in Messrs Moore and Burgess’s repertoire is 
always freely accorded on application to the Manager. It is not necessary to 
obtain a licence to sing these songs at private meetings and soirées. 








r igre MOST BEAUTIFUL SONGS and BALLADS of 

the day are those sung by the MOORE and BURGESS MINSTRELS at Sr 
The words of all these songs are written by the most eminent 
authors, and the music composed by the most celebrated musicians of the age, 
including Henry 8. Leigh, E. L. Blanchard, Frank Vizetelly, Charles Dunphie, 
J. R. Thomas, W. Meyer Lutz, John Hobson, &c. 


OORE AND BURGESS MINSTREL SONGS.— 
The following new and charming Songs and Ballads, just published by 
the Proprietors, Messrs Moore and Burgess. 
Sing me the songs that I loved long 
ago. 
The Piquet. 
The wild, white rose. 
A boatman’s life for me. 
My Lily. 
Sing, dearest, sing. 
Many weary years ago. 
May be ordered through any M 
St James’s Hall, post free. 


JAMES'S HALL. 





Return of the Exile. 

Glory or the Grave. 

The Alpine Hunter. 
Heavenly Voices. 

Gentle Flowers. 

The Buckles on her Shoes. 
The Flight of the Birds. 


usicseller, or obtained direct from the Publishers, 





Post free, One and Sixpence. 

ING ME THE SONGS THAT I LOVED LONG AGO. 
kJ Composed by W. Meyer Lutz. One of the most beautiful and tuneful 
Ballads introduced by the MOORE and BURGESS MINSTRELS for some tinie 
past. Now being sung with immense success at St James's HALL. Can be 
ordered through any Musicseller; or obtained from the Manager of the Moore and 
Burgess Minstrels, St James's Hall. 


MHE FLIGHT OF THE BIRDS. 

An entirely new and charming Ballad. Words written by Henry S. Leieu 
Esq. Suitable for Alto, Tenor, or Soprano voices. Now being sung by the MOOR 
and BURGESS MINSTRELS, at Sr JAmes’s HALL, with extraordinary success. 
Can be ordered of all Musicsellers; or obtained direct from the Manager of the 
Moore and Burgess Minstrels, St James's Hall. 


rv 7 al 
EW AND BEAUTIFUL SONGS FOR CHRISTMAS.— 
“ Sing me the songs that I loved long ago,” ‘‘The Flight of the Birds,” 
‘The Piquet,” and ‘‘ Sing, dearest, sing.” The greatest successes ever achieved 
by the Moore and Burgess Minstrels. Can be ordered through all Musicsellers ; 
and of the Publishers, Messrs Moore and Burgess, St James's Hall. Post free, 1s. 6d. 


TALIAN ELOCUTION.—LESSONS by Sienor ENRICO 
PRAGA, Professor of Italian in the Royal Academy of Music and the London 
Academy of Music.—23, Tavistock Place, Tavistock Square. 














Just Published, with Humorous Pictures, post 4to, cloth extra, gilt edges, 10s. 6d. 


TRIP TO MUSIC-LAND: A Fairy Tale. Forming an 
Allegorical and Pictorial Exposition of the Elements of Music. By Emma 

. SHEDLOCK,. ae Lang full-page Pictures of a highly amusing 
character, from designs by J. KING JAMES. ; 

The aim of this Work is to obviate the “drudgery ” of first lessons in Music, so 
often complained of, by explaining, in a novel and fa ate manner, the diffe- 
rent kinds of Notes and their values, the Clefs and Staves, the use of the Metro- 
nome, the different ane of — and = short, all that is 

erally considered to belong to the rudiments of Music. 
oTenten! BLACKIz & SON, Paternoster Buildings; and sold by all Booksellers 
and Musicsellers. 


MM" VALENTINE FABRINI (Tenor). All communica- 
en 





tions + Oratorios, Concerts, &c., may be addressed to him—13, 
Square, Bloomsbury, W.0. 
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M NIEDZIELSKI, having just finished several Provincial 
+ Engagements, the most recent of which was at Brighton, where he was 
enthusiastically received, can now accept ENGAGEMENTS, Singly, or with his 
Vocal and Instrumental Concert Party, in London or the Country, The Coventry 
Standard says : ‘The great Polish violinist, M. Niedzielski, cannot be too highly 
praised. Suffice it to say that his marvellous execution upon the violin evoked 
deserved and enthusiastic applause, the performer being brought before the foot- 
lights again and again.” the has also been as highly praised by foreign and 
London journals, Address, Care of DUNCAN DAVISON & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
4 J aa 

is open for ENGAGEMENTS 
Ad. 


| ERR MEHL (Baritone) 
4 for Concerts, Oratorios, Private Soirées, &c., and to receive Pupils. 
dress—21, Percy Villas, Bridge Avenue, Hammersmith, W. 





DME ANTOINETTE STERLING begs to announce 
that she will be detained in New York by Engagements there until Christ- 

mas, and cannot return to London until early in January. In the meanwhile, all 

communications respecting ENGAGEMENTS after that time addressed to her 

at her residence, 9, St George’s Square, Belgravia, W., will receive immediate 

attention. 

\ ADAME EDITH WYNNE has returned to Town, 


and requests that al] communications respecting ENGAGEMENTS 








be addressed direct to her residence, 18, Bentinck Street, Manchester 
Square, W. ‘ 
ERMANN FRANKE (Concertmeister, from Dresden) 











MR CELLI (Barytone), 
CARL ROSA’S 
ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY. 
AppRESs—ROYAL PRINCESS'S THEATRE; or— 
Care of Messrs DUNCAN DAVISON & CO., 244, Regent Street, W. 


bigot OF MUSIC (A First Book on the). By 


A Lovisa Gipson. ‘A clear explanation of elementary matters essential to a 
pianist.”"—Prof. G. A. MACFARREN, “It cannot but prove a great help to all who 
teach music to beginners.”—Mdme SArnTon, ‘‘I am perfectly charmed with the 
book, and shall recommend it as a duty.”—Dr BENNETT GILBERT. “I think so 
highly of it, that I would advise every student beginning music to study your 
book.” —F. B. Jewson, Esq., Prof. R.A.M. ‘I would earnestly advise many so- 
called teachers to study the work well.”—Dr W. H. Loneuurst, Org. Cath. Cant. 
2nd Edition in the Press. London: Morratr, Paice & Co., Paternoster Buildings, 


NEW AND POPULAR SONGS. 


“THE MOUNTEBANK.” By Vivien. Sung by Mr Santley. (10th Edition) 4s. 
‘‘ THE LOVER AND THE STAR.” P. D. GuGLIELMO. Sung by Mdlle Liebhart 4s, 
“FAR AWAY.” (New Edition) - - - - - - - . - 48. 
“UP FOR THE KING” (in B flatand D). ALFRED PLUMPTON - - - 

“GOOD BYE.” G.A.MACFARREN - -~ - - - = er mar ~ a. 





“THE FLOWER GIRL.” G. B. ALLEN kate oman ae a 38. 
“THE LITTLE ROAMER.” Do. . ~ ‘ . x 7 4“ 38 
HONOUR | BRIGHT.” SG MATION = =. 4 pices Ce a ee ee 
AID,” P. D. GUGLIELMO, (In B flatand C.) S 
Malle Liebhart . ° . ° » . a 7 "7 « ) — 7 3s. 
NEW MUSIC FOR ORGAN (with Pedal Obbligato). 
‘FESTIVAL MARCH.” By ALFRED J, Dyz - ° . « ° . ‘ 
““MARCHE HEROIQUE.” By J. BRApFoRD, Mus. Bac,, Oxon. (Dedicated 
by permission,to DrSpark,Leeds) - - - - - - - - 3s. 


All Post Free at Half Price. 


MUSIC—Engraved, Printed, and Published, in the best Styles, at 
unusually low prices, or by mutual arrangement, Send for an Estimate, 


SIMPSON & CO., 33, Argyll Street, Regent Street. W. 


De KEN JOHN PEEL. The celebrated Hunting Song. 


Post free for 25 stamps (pre-paid), from W. METCALF, Chiswick Street, 








poy ‘The only correct edition, both as regards words and music,”—Vide 
NEW PIANO MUSIC PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
“MARGUERITE” (Nocturne in B flat) - “> - - . . - 48, 
“ BARCAROLLE” (in A minor) ae Oe a i eee 
“TWO SKETCHES” t ‘ " , _ is Z ui . - 3s 
“TARANTELLA” - - . = 5 : - . E 7 - - 4s. 
“ROUVERER DE TRBOL? 5 ete. ce wo tert Brio: See 


Composed by W. F. BANKS. 
London: DUNCAN DAVISON & CO., 244, Regent Street, W. 





SUNG BY MDME CHRISTINE NILSSON. 
SWEET VILLAGE BELLS. 


The Poetry by the late DESMOND RYAN. 


AND 


“| FEAR THY KISSES, GENTLE MAIDEN.” 


Tue Portry sy SHELLEY. 


THE MUSIC BY 


J. W. DAVISON. 


PRICE 48, each, 
LONDON; DUNCAN DAVISON & CO., 244, REGENT STREET, W. 

‘The most interesting feature was, perhaps, the singing by Mdme Nilsson of 
two songs by Mr J. W. Davison, a gentleman who, in his + of composer, is 
much tvo little known, The ballads we allude to were ‘I fear thy kisses, gentle 
maiden,’ one of a set of vocal illustrations of Shelley, and ‘Sweet Village Bells,’ 
words by the late Desmond Ryan; the music in either case ae of high artistic 
merit, and worthy the notice of the famous artist to whom the public are indebted 
for their acquaintance with the compositions. Mdme Nilsson’s success was un- 
equivocal, the vocalist being recalled to the platform no less than three times.”— 
Concordia, 





VOCAL EXERCISES. 
Composed by FRANK MORI. 
Price 4s. 
London: DuNCAN DAVISON & CO., 244, Regent Street, W. 


N.B.—These Vocal Exercises, as taught by FRANK Mort, are invaluable both to 
Students and Professors. 





NORAH’S MESSAGE. 
Sung by Mdme ApELINA PArrT! with distinguished success at the Floral Hall. 
The Poetry by The Lapy JOHN MANNERS. 
The Music by Sir JULIUS BENEDICT. 
Price 4s. 
London; DuNCAN DAVISON & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





THE VOICH & SINGING 


BY 


ADOLFO FERRARI. 


THE FORMATION AND CULTIVATION OF THE VOICE FOB SINGING 
Price 12s. 
London : Duwcam Davison & Co., 244, Recent Srauzr, W. 
‘The remarkable qualities of this book are the author’s freedom from conventional 
trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident soundness 


of his precepts ; his work has consequently come into general use a8 a manual of 
vocal instruction." —Daily News, 


THE ART OF SINGING. 





New Edition, Revised and Improved, of 
OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


THE VOICE 


By T. A. WALLWORTH. 


A Method as used by the Author in the Royal Academy of Music, and upon 
which he has cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Mdlle Alwina Valleria, Miss Lucy 
Franklein, and other successful Vocalists. 


Full Music Size, price 7s. 


London: HAMMOND & Co, (late JULLIEN), 5, Vigo Street; and of the Author, at 
his Residence, 86, Wimpole Street, 


DR STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE, 


For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing affections of 
the throat. 


R STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE is universally 
acknowledged to be the most valuable remedy for sore throat, hoarseness and 
telaxed throat. It should always be taken before singing or reciting, as it ns 
the vocal organs, It is most extensively prescribed by the faculty for the throat and 
voice, Dr Lewis of Basingstoke says he finds them most efficacious, and in Dr 
Copland’s Dictionary of Practical Medicine (Longman & Co.), they are strongly 
recommended at pages 872 and 1492. They are used by all the greatest vocalists and 
orators in Europe, and have been established over a quarter of a century. Testi- 
monials from Patti, Grisi, Lablache, Santley, &c. Sold in boxes, 1s, 14d, and 2s, 9d. 
by all Chemists throughout the United Kingdom and the Colonies. 


A COURSE 
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i HIS SWAN, AND HIS LITTLE 
5. WZeses, SPEECHES. 


The principal event of the week has been the performance of 
Tannhiduser in its lengthened form. That it might fill the most 
capacious ear, the performance lasted something over four hours, 
with the co-operation of a Swan, several horses, a pack of hounds 
and all the nerites sojourning in Vienna, ‘The horses an 
hounds vse Cet very becomingly; the Swan, however, behaved 
most unbecomingly. It took Leda under its wing and so annoyed 
her with its importunities, that, probably ,such an exhibition for the 
instruction of the public in Mythology was never before witnessed 
in a Court Theatre. ‘To the pure, we know, all things are pure ; 
it is for this reason that females who sing chansonnetes and such 
like improper compositions, are invited to the drawing rooms of 
the high aristocracy, for the pur of there pouring forth their 
immoral strains. But the allusions must not be too plain, and 
there are limits even fora Swan. Since, however, an Imperial and 
Royal Operahouse Swan conducts itself in so unseemly a fashion, 
fathers of families who think of taking their daughters to a new 
opera, or an old one revived, will, in future, be under the necessity 
of first enquiring : ‘* Can you tell me, if you please, whether there 
is a Swan in the new opera?” Young ladies who were present 
at the last performance of Tannhduser will, perhaps, when they 
next visit the ‘lown-Park, and stroll past the pond, conceal their 
faces in what is termed the bosom of their Governess, as they 
anxiously exclaim: ‘‘ Ah ! Mademoiselle! a swan, a swan!” and 
those who have the care of the Park will, in order to spare the 
just susceptibilities of fair visitors, end by being compelled to 
furnish all the swans with trousers. Thanks to my intimate 
relations with the management of the Imperial Operahouse, 
relations which, as I scarcely ever go to see a performance and 
never write about one, are based upon mutual respect, I have 
become acquainted with the fact that the Swan which in 
Tannhiiuser plays company to Leda is the same that in Lohengrin 
is harnessed to the boat of the Knight of the Holy Graal. Our 
expectations, however, that on taking leave of the Swan, Leda 
would favour us with Lohengrin’s well-known song: ‘ Nun sei 
bedankt, mein lieber Schwan!” were not fulfilled. 

As a matter of course, the Master was called for, and we can- 
not help thinking that he set an example worthy of imitation by not 
appearing on the stage after every call, in order, according to the 
custom of authors, to wag his coat-tails thankfully, and, by a few 
capers, to express, mimically, his deep emotion at the approbation 
of the public, that is, of the claque. It was not till after the 
conclusion of the performance that the Master allowed himself to 
be carried away by his feelings into returning thanks from the 
stage, As Nature, however, has fashioned him very delicately, 
so that we might almost believe that, at his creation, she had in 
her mind the proportions of the Bayreuth Theatre rather than 
those of a theatre in a large capital ; as his appearance might not 
have been observed ; and as, furthermore, it would have clashed 
with theatrical tradition for his wife to have taken him up in her 
arms for the purpose of showing him to the assembled multitude, 
he was obliged to make a short speech, in order that, if not seen, 
he might, at least, be heard. 

But Herr Gagner is as unfortunate in his speeches as the Pope 
in his telegraphic blessings, or the late low comedian, Scholz, with 
the new pieces he selected for his benefit, or our own Stuwer 
with his fireworks, or Ernst Eckstein, the literary old-clothesman, 
with his stories. Whenever the Pope has blessed a sick person 
by telegraph, he has always been unfortunate enough to have the 
telegraphee die forthwith ; when Scholz chose a piece for his 
benefit, he had the misfortune of always seeing it prove a failure ; 
when Stuwer announced a display of fireworks, he had the mis- 
fortune of being favoured with rain which gradually developed 
into a general and copious downpour; when Ernst Eckstein 
throws a new story on the market, he has regularly the mis- 
fortune of finding the purport of his story related much better 
in an old Meidinger anecdote ; and, when Richard Gagner makes 
a speech in public, he has the misfortune of always deeply insult- 
ing some one or other. Thus, on the present occasion, he insulted 
the ladies and gentlemen who sang in his opera, when he assured 
the public of his readiness to enchant them with his other operas, 
“* go far as the existing means of execution would permit.” 





When any one has sung himself hoarse for four hours, and ex- 
pects that, at the conclusion of the performance, the thankful 
composer, a prey to emotion, will hand him a packet of sweet- 
meats, it must certainly be very painful to be treated to a box on 
the ear in the shape of the assertion that he is a miserable duffer. 
However, although the maestro is not on principle averse to in- 
dulging in such playful surprises, we believe that on this occasion 
he was misunderstood. When, in an opera, six horses, nine 
hounds, and a swan, are employed besides the singers, the latter 
cannot be so brazen-faced as to assert that the charge of insuffi- 
ciency is to be understood as applying to them alone. It is 
possible that Herr Magner may contemplate shortly introducing 
in one of his operas from the Sagas of the Northern Divinities 
fifteen tame Polar bears, and that he is tortured by melancholy 
apprehension lest the resources of Vienna in bears may not be 
equal to the performance of the opera. 

In a speech to the offended artists, however, Herr Gagner 
endeavoured to calm their excitement. Of course, in so doing 
he had the misfortune deeply to insult some one else. For- 
tunately, on this occasion, it was only the journalists who were 
the sufferers, and an insult offered to them may always calculate 
on meeting with thankful ears in the artistic world. In his 
speech to the singers, Herr Wagner exclaimed: ‘“ I hate the news- 
papers, because they endeavoured to render my efforts ridiculous ; 
I neyer read a newspaper!” If the maestro had declared: “I 
hate journalists, because they endeavoured to render me ridi- 
culous!” every one would find such a course intelligible; every 
great man does not possess the calm soul of Socrates, who, when 
Aristophanes tried, in Zhe Clouds, to turn him into ridicule, rose 
laughingly from his seat, so that the public might the better 
compare the original with the caricature. But that, because, 
some one has now and then in a newspaper Jaughed at the com- 
poser’s exaggerations, ) err Wagner should resolve to know nothing 
of the insurrection in the Herzogovina, or of the Sonzogno trial, 
or of Prince Bismarck’s speeches, or, in short, of the other 
interesting topics contained in a newspaper, strikes us as, in the 
highest degree, comic.* On calm reflection, he will be compelled 
to admit that it was he himself who on several occasions provoked 
the humour, and if, because people often find the comical points 
in his character comic, he no longer reads a newspaper, it is just 
as if a man, because his companion in a railway carriage once 
made a joke on his long nose, should resolve never to travel again 
by rail, Yet it is not so easy to break one’s self of a long nose as 
of other objectionable things. 

The maestro’s susceptibility is the more striking as he is fond 
of giving the reins to his own comic vein, and has repeatedly 
endeavoured to cast ridicule on the efforts of others. Let anyone 
only read his jokes on the composer of Les Huguenots, and other 
eminent men. It is true that Meyerbeer cannot avenge himself 
and declare in a public speech: “I hate Richard Qlaguer for 
attempting to render my operas ridiculous, and I no more read 
his writings than I listen to his operas,” because Meyerbeer is 
dead. And this is an advantage always cnjoyed by the satirist 
who makes the Dead ridiculous, over him who lashes the weak- 
nesses of the Living.—Neue Freie Presse. 





Mapriv.—Signora Fossa and Signor Stagno, as Selika and Vasco 
di Gama, respectively, have made a very favourable impression at the 
Italian Opera. 

Prstu.—The Abbate Franz Liszt is expected here about the 
middle of January. He is at present busily engaged, at Rome, in 
completing an oratorio. 





* Considering, however, that Jupiter @agner really reads, in his earthly resi- 
dence at the Hétel Impérial, all the papers of Vienna, he will have been able 
to see that on this occasion the leading critics have been unanimous in praising 
the admirable manner in which TYannhéuser has been put upon the stage. 
His hate, as unjust as fiery, will, therefore, in no way affect us. This laugh- 
able language about newspapers is held by every one, from individuals of the 
very highest rank down to the most insignificant nobody who has to appear in 
a public capacity. There is not a single ambitious, vain man who will admit 
he reads the papers; and yet every such being suffers from insupportable ner- 
vousness if the paper is accidentally wanting. This is an old story, which will 
remain new as long as the little Gods of Earth are untruthful to themselves, 
and badly behaved children break the looking-glass because it does its duty, 
and faithfully mirrors the reality. 
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CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS. 


Going steadily and in masterly style through the Beethoven series, 
Mr Manns presented last Saturday the fourth symphony, which was 
executed it is needless to say how perfectly. Thenext most import- 
ant instrumental work was Gounod’s overture to La Nonne Suan- 
glante—interesting and graceful,like everything Gounod has written, 
and very dramatic—one may even say melodramatic—in character. 
Having but little faith in the descriptive power of music, and being 
quite unable to understand a story told in music, unless previously 
instructed through the medium of ordinary language as to its drift— 
never, moreover, having read J'he Bleeding Nun—we cannot tell 
whether the overture to Lu Nonne Sanglante is dramatic in the highest 
sense of the word; but it is full of contrasts, and it suggests 
mystery. It conveys hints too of the supernatural world or—what 
comes to the same thing—of the incantation music in—Rohert le 
Diable. Whether ‘‘the bleeding nun” was brought again to life 
like the full-blooded and fascinating nuns who were resuscitated by 
Robert, M. Gounod’s elegant music does not clearly make known. 
But, like all music worth hearing, the overture to La Nonne Sanglante 
is self-sufficing and interesting for its own sake. It would form an 
equally appropriate introduction to the Castle of Otranto or the 
Mysteries of Udolfo. Of course, there are passages in it which 
remind one of Faust, as, indeed, there are in everything M. Gounod 
has written. 

The solo instrumentalist of the day was Mr Holmes, who played 
the violin part in a concerto of his own. All eminent violinists 
seem to have been composers ; and the early violinists, the Viottis 
and Corellis, are known in the present day not merely by their 
historical reputation, but by their written works. Continuing in 
some measure the ancient and respectable tradition, Tartini, Paga- 
nini, Ernst, Vieuxtemps, Sivori, Joachim, Wilhelmj, and Holmes 
have each and all written for their own particular instrument ; and 
it would be impossible to disguise the fact that most of these dis- 
tinguished artists have produced works unworthy of their talent as 
executants. Madame Norman-Néruda is the only violinist of high 
merit we can call to mind who has never written the smallest 
‘‘elegy” or ‘‘romance”—not to speak of those sonatas and even 
concertos in which the more daring spirits indulge. For that reason 
we shall always honour Madame Norman-Néruda. Alone among 
violinists she has composed nothing for the violin ; which does not 
prevent her from playing every piece of violin music she undertakes 
with as much feeling as though she herself had produced it. As for 
Mr Holmes, he proclaims himself to every one who hears him a 
brilliant performer. He is a musician, too, in every sense of the 
word. Perhaps, for that reason, his works are more likely to be 
appreciated by musicians than by the general public. The worst of 
violinists’ music is that it contains such an abundance of passages 
for the violin. Thus what is called a concerto often turns out to be 
little more than a long series of exercises more or less skilfully put 
together, and furnished with an orchestral accompaniment. ‘This 
remark is not intended to apply specially to Mr Holmes’ composi- 
tion, in which the orchestra is often very effectively handled where 
the solo instrument is silent. Many composers, less studious and 
less able than Mr Holmes, have written more agreeable music. But 
England does not possess so many composers that she can afford to 
dispense with the labours of the brothers Holmes ; and it must be 
admitted that the violin concerto of the one brother, like the recently 
produced cantata (Jeanne d’Arc) of the other, found plenty of 
admirers at the Crystal Palace. 

The vocal music at this concert was contributed by Madlle Ida 
Corani, Mr Edward Lloyd, and Signor Foli. Madlle Corani is a 
débutante, 8o far as England is concerned, and she sang on Saturday 
for the first time in this country. In spite of her youth, she has 
filled leading parts for at least one season at the principal Italian 
theatres ; and, if she were to appear next summer at either of our 
Operahouses as Amina, Lucia, Linda, or, above all, as Gilda in 
Rigoletto, she might reckon beforehand on the most complete success. 
The music of Oscar in Un Ballo in Maschera would also be perfectly 
suited to her clear transparent voice of the purest soprano type and 
to her equally brilliant and sympathetic style. On the occasion of 
her first 5 ape before a a public (Sydenham is, we believe, 
included by our statisticians within the limits of what is called 
‘Greater London”), Mdlle Ida Corani sang the cavatina of La 
Sonnambula, in which her expressive delivery of the slow movement 
at once gained for her the favour of the audience. In the conclud- 
ing movement the young artist displayed remarkable facility of exe- 
cution. Indeed, only a consummate vocalist can sing this familiar 
but always beautiful air from beginning to end as it should be sung, 
and as it was sung on Saturday by Mdlle Ida Corani. The new 
singer was afterwards heard in two well-chosen lieder — one 
hy Taubert, the other by Brahms—both of which she delivered 





with good enunciation in English. Taubert’s little song, for 
beauty and finish, may well be called a “‘ gem”—and a gem 
perfectly set. There is much pathos, too, in the simple ballad (a 
species of lullaby) by Brahms, of which the second verse, sung 
throughout mezza voce, has a charming effect. Such compositions 
as these are better fitted for the concert room than any kind of 
operatic air; and so perfect was Mdlle Corani’s mezza voce in 
Brahm’s cradle song, that she was called upon to repeat both verses. 
It seldom happens that at a high-class instrumental concert, such 
as those of the Crystal Palace, vocal music is so well represented as 
it was at the concert of Saturday. ‘The tenor, Mr Edward Lloyd, 
was worthy of the admirable soprano, and the bass, Signor Foli, 
worthy of both. The former distinguished himself by his excellent 
singing of the beautiful tenor solo in Bennett’s May Queen (we should 
have been glad to hear the entire work, with Mdlle. Ida Corani, 
Mr Edward Lloyd, and Signor Foli in the principal parts), the latter 

was heard to great advantage in the air for Eleazar m La Juive. 
SHAVER SILVER. 


—0-—— 


MUSIC IN MANCHESTER. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 


The rival Italian Opera performances came to an end on Satur- 
day evening. ‘The Queen's Theatre was crowded to excess every 
time Mdme Nilsson played ; and your readers only require to be 
told that she sang in Faust, Il Trovatore, and Les Huguenots, to 
understand the effect she produced. One of the great sensations 
of the week was Madlle Albani’s Elsa in Lohengrin. Of the 
performance of this opera generally I will only say that it was 
at least better than we expected; but with Madlle Albani’s 
singing and acting as the heroine every one was more than 
charmed. I hear but one opinion about it. Madlle Varesi won 
universal praise as Lucia, Gilda, the Queen in Les Huguenots, 
and as Donna Elvira in Don Giovanni, at the Queen’s Theatre, 
where Mdme ‘Trebelli sang in nearly every opera—how, it is 
perfectly unnecessary to say. Herr Behrens has made very 
great progress, and his Marcel and Leporello were both admired. 
IT ought not to forget Signor Brignoli, who sang magnificently 
in Don Giovanni; and perhaps never, since his return from 
America, did this fine singer produce greater effect than by his 
thoroughly artistic delivery of “ Il mio tesoro,” which narrowly 
escaped the honour of a double encore, At the Prince’s Theatre, 
where Mr. Gye's company played Lohengrin, MadlleZaré 'Thalberg 
appeared twice with unquestionable success, once as Zerlina, and 
once as Dinorah, in which this exceedingly clever and highly gifted 
young lady acts with far more animation than in Don Giovanni. 
One of the most agreeable performances of the week was that 
of the Figlia del Regimento, at this theatre, in which Mdlle Bianchi 
had a success, of the kind, I believe, it is the fashion to call 
‘‘enormous.” M. Maurel greatly pleased our local amateurs, 
but M. Naudin was not in sufticiently good voice to do justice to 
himself. 

Mr Hallé’s concert, last week, was very pleasant, and the band 
gave one of the finest performances of the Scotch Symphony ever 
heard in Manchester. Mr Hallé, himself, played thoven’s 
C minor concerto with unfailing insight and irrepressible execu- 
tion. Mdlle Bianchi and Signor Medini were the only singers. 
Last night there was a concert of classical chamber music, at 
the concert-hall. I am sure I need do no more than give you 
the names of the executants—Madame Norman-Néruda, Messrs 
Hallé, Straus, and Vieuxtemps :— 

Trio—violin, viola, and violoncello, Serenade in D (Beethoven) ; 
Glees, ‘‘Thy voice, O harmony” (Webbe), and ‘‘ Blow, blow, thou 
winter wind” (Stevens) ; Duet—pianoforte and violin, Sonata in A, 
No 17 (Mozart) ; Part-song, ‘‘Come, Dorothy, come ” (Swabian volk- 
slied) ; Solo violin, Sonata in D (Corelli) ; Glee, ‘‘ Ye spotted snakes” 
(Stevens) ; Quartet—pianoforte, violin, viola, and violoncello, in E 
flat (Rheinberger). 


The Messiah will be given, in the Free Trade Hall, this week, 
on Thursday and Friday, conducted by Mr Hallé, with Mdmes 
Sherrington and Patey, Mr Cummings and Signor Foli as princi- 

al singers ; and, on Saturday (conducted by Mr De Jong), with 
Mame Blanche Cole, Miss D’Alton, Mr Barton McGuckin, and 
Signor Foli as the soloists. 


December 15, 1875. 
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MUSIC AT ETON. 
(From ‘‘ Concordia.” ) 

Eton College has just come before the public in a manner not 
altogether suggestive of the peace and harmony which should 
reign within such classic precincts, It does this now and then. 
Needs must that an institution with which the welfare of many 
persons is bound up should become the scene of occasional jarrings 
and strife, and as the College occupies a quasi-public position, the 
temptation is to wash its dirty linen full in the eyes of the world. 
With this, however, we have nothing to do. Mr Browning’s 
relations to Dr Hornby are no concern of ours, and we only refer to 
the matter for the sake of contrast. Yonder are the Eton masters 
squabbling among themselves, writing to the papers, signing 
* round robins” and what not besides, ‘That is one picture. 
The other is presented by Eton College in the act of submitting 
to a new law which practically makes the study of music an 
obligation upon its pupils. Every boy in the Fourth Form, 
according to Dr Hornby’s vigorous edict, must go through a 
course of musical study; and, as nearly all reach that moderate 
eminence, it follows that only an insignificant minority, if any, 
will quit Eton without learning something of the art. Even if we 
look at the advance thus made with reference to Eton alone, we 
cannot fail to recognise it as a subject for congratulation— 
auspicium melioris xvi, This is no ordinary school which adds 
music to its necessary studies, and these are no ordinary boys who 
are required to submit to the regulation. Of course we do not 
mean that the capacity for excellence in music or anything else 
is found to a greater extent beneath the shadow of Windsor 
Castle than at Harrow or Rugby, or, indeed, at any elementary 
school. ‘The accidents of life confer rank and wealth upon a 
limited class, but the higher gifts of mind and soul are bestowed 
by nature with an impartial hand. More than this, it must be 
held, as Mr Gladstone holds, that genius in art is oftener a 
possession of the humble and poor than of the rich and great. 
We shall not be mistaken, therefore, when we refer to the dis- 
tinctive position held by Eton College and those who are educated 
within its walls. Nobody expects any amount of musical teaching 
there given to produce composers and artists, but it may do service 
quite as useful, .We will endeavour to show how. 

In the first place, the absolute recognition of music at Eton will 
impress a sense of its importance upon an influential class of 
society. For years past the art has had a kind of half-footing 
within the school, being treated with a contemptuous tolerance 
more harmful than absolute exclusion. ‘The boys who chose to 
learn it were permitted to do so after a fashion ; and those who 
did not were equally free to let it alone. Music, in point of fact, 
occupied a lower position, regarded as a branch of training, than 
the various forms of physical exercise which our “ golden youth ” 
have lifted to the rank of a muscular religion. A boy who held 
aloof from the playing fields and the river—if any did so—was 
regarded as an infidel. He who shunned the music-class did a 
thing so common that the fact was never noticed. ‘The influence 
of this upon the pupils scarcely needs to be pointed out. An art 
appeared of little value which the rules allowed them to neglect, 
and the idea thus formed was conceived at the most impressionable 
age by young men destined, for the most part, to occupy places 
of influence in society. Instead of being a centre of “ sweetness 
and light,” Eton. as regards music, was rather a hot-bed for the 
propagation of Philistinism. It countenanced and sustained a 
form of snobbery prominently represented by the letter-writing 
Earl of Chesterfield, whose son was, very likely, an Etonian, and 
who himself is the type of an order by no means extinct, Music, 
certainly, was to him, as it still is to not a few patricians and their 
imitators, a thing of value enough to render tolerable the existence 
of necessarily low people its professors, whose pursuits, however, 
no gentleman could join in without losing caste. ‘‘ Let the fiddle 
alone,” counselled the Earl, ‘it is all very well for fiddlers, but 
you, my son, are,” &c., &c. Doubtless this stupid prejudice has 
long been waning—a fact which hardly needed the apparition of a 
Royal Prince fiddling on a public orchestra to demonstrate. But 
contemptuous tolerance of music still exists among the jeunesse 
dorée to u greater extent than is, perhaps, allowed to appear, and 
this is why the new Eton law assum s an importance stretching 
beyond its direct action. Upon its immediate results we will not 
insist, though a prof »ssor like Mr Barnby inspires confidence in the 





| thoroughness of the teaching, and the earnestness which will 


pervade the music-room. What seems to us of more value is the 
fact that henceforth the art stands before the eyes of Eton youth 
clothed with the dignity of a recognised branch of study, and 
essential to the training of a gentleman. 

It is a pity that the musical reform at our greatest public 
school has come so late in the day. Jnterdum vulgus rectum 
videt, The study of music at Eton is made an essential after its 
importance has long been recognised in the education of the 
poorer classes. One of the earliest acts of the School Board for 
London was to appoint an Inspector whose business it is to 
stimulate and direct the energies of the teachers in the matter of 
musical training ; and we know as a fact that, with regard to the 
“divine art,” most of our boasted public schools are behind 
many of those catled into existence by Mr Forster and the 
‘“‘ wisdom of Parliament.” A contrast so humiliating will not long 
affect Eton. Mr Barnby has now all the liberty of action he can 
desire, and, unless we are greatly deceived in him, he will soon 
make musical education at that illustrious school a real thing. 
When Eton leads, other institutions of a like character must 
follow, and the ee is that a wave of zeal on behalf of music 
will now sweep over the England of education. Itis time. Too 
long have we given ourselves up to what are called “ material 
interests,” running after wealth and position, as though such 
things were the end and aim of life, to the neglect of that gentle 
culture which makes of faculties common to all a source of 
undying pleasure, and lifts us to the true dignity of manhood—a 
dignity which the peasant may, in his degree, share with the 
prince. Every step that nearsa change for the better in this 
respect is one to be received with a hearty welcome; wherefore 
we congratulate Eton upon taking its place as a school of music, 
and wish it in that capacity “ long continuance and increasing.” 


— 
FRAULEIN ANNA MEHLIG’S RECITAL. 


One of the most enjoyable concerts of this season, was the one 
which Fraulein Anna Mehlig gave on Thursday, 9th inst., at St 
James's Hall, with the assistance of Mdme Annette Essipoff, 
Friiulein Sophie Liwe, and Herr Wilhelmj. The concert com- 
menced with Bach’s Praeludium and Fugue in (+ minor, finely 
executed by the fair artist, who was subsequently heard in 
Weber’s Sonata in A flat, which she played with a delightful 
appreciation of its beauties. The softness and delicacy of her 
pianissimo passages, in the last movement of this beautiful sonata, 
were particularly admired. Mdlle Mehlig’s other solos were a 
Nocturne by Chopin, and one of the “ Soirées de Vienne,” arranged 
by Liszt, both of which were capitally played. A most charming 
performance was that of Schubert’s Rondo in B minor, for piano- 
forte and violin, by Mdlle Mehlig and Herr Wilhelmj. It was 
given with a dash and vigour that could scarcely be sur- 
passed. The admirable qualities of Herr Wilhelmj’s playing were 
so much appreciated that, after his performance of the Ro- 
mance from Chopin’s Concerto in E, he was “recalled,” when 
he gave one of his own composition, Among the most 
interesting items in the programme were the joint per- 
formances of Mdme Annette Essipoff and Fraulein Mehlig, 
in Herr Reinecke’s “Impromptu” for two pianofortes, on a 
theme from Schumann’s Manfred—played in such a manner 
that the listeners might have fancied Thorwaldsen’s “ Graces ” 
had associated themselves with Anderssen’s “ Fairies”—and 
Schumann’s ‘‘ Andante con variazione,” also for two pianofortes, 
both performances being perfect. The performers did not gratify 
the desire of the audience, who wished to hear both pieces over 
again—a desire that was also expressed after each of Mdlle 
Mehlig’s solo performances. ‘The vocalist was Friulein Sophie 
Liwe, a daughter of Herr Feodor Liwe, one of the most re- 
nowned German actors. Fraulein Liwe gave Brahm’s “ Ruhe 
Siissliebchen ” and “ Sonntag,” and Nos, 1 and 2 of Schumann’s 
‘Frauenliebe und Leben,” accompanied by Sir Julius Benedict, 
and was called upon to repeat Brahm’s “ Sonntag.” ' 

Before concluding my report of this delightful concert, I think 
it my duty to acknowledge the graceful kindness Mdme Essipoff 
showed to her colleague, by giving her valuable assistance to a 
concert which their joint efforts rendered so successful. Such a 
sign of congeniality between great performers on the same instru- 
ment is most agreeable to record, Siemunp MENKEs, 
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ALEXANDRA PALACE. 


The favourable reception accorded some time ago to the revival of 
Esther fully justified the second performance given on Saturday. 
The production of Handel’s first English oratorio confers high credit 
on those who superintend the management of the Saturday Concerts 
now held week after week in the lesser music-hall of this vast and 
splendid building. Special acknowledgments are due to Mr H. 
Weist Hill, responsible adviser in all the arrangements connected 
with this particular department. To more competent hands such an 
office could hardly have been intrusted. Mr Hill is not merely a well- 
informed musician, but an excellent conductor, as has already been 
proved, both in his direction of choral and orchestral works. He has 
under control an orchestra strong alike in numbers and efficiency, 
and he uses the ‘‘ bdton” with the ease and surety of an experienced 
practitioner. His chorus, too, which may take just pride in the title 
of the ‘‘ Alexandra Palace Chorus,” is evidently trained to answer 
all purposes. Each has been fairly tested in a work which, though 
exhibiting all the characteristic mannerisms of Handel, may be 
regarded as something comparatively new. To earnest students of 
Handel, and to amateurs of his Biblical lyric dramas, to which in so 
many instances the now somewhat vague term “‘ oratorio” is applied, 
the pieces that make up Zsther—not alone its frequently played 
overture, but its other numbers—are more or less familiar. True, 
the original autograph manuscript has been hidden, like a half-buried 
classic, in a library not usually open to general inspection; but the 
printed editions, from those of Walsh and Arnold down to those of 
Lucas and Chrysander, varying as they materially do, have been at 
the ready command of all those who choose to seek themout. Many 
other oratorios, from the same exhaustless pen, have, time out of 
mind, lain on the shelf, only to be consulted by eager votaries ; and 
Esther has suffered no worse neglect than some of these, which— 
instance Balthazar, Deborah (performed the other night at Exeter 
Hall by the Sacred Harmonic Society), &c.—are of equal, if not 
superior, power. It was a happy thought, nevertheless, on the part 
of the Alexandra Palace Directors, as musical archeologists, to 
revive the work ; and it is not at all unlikely that we shall hear 
more of it, inasmuch as it offers not a few occasions for the ‘‘ solo” 
vocalists to show their capabilities. True, that the choral portions 
have, for the most part, a far higher significance ; but it will be 
generally admitted that a considerable majority, however imposing 
they may find the choruses, entertain a sly predilection for the songs, 
duets, &c.—in oratorio as well as in opera; and, after all, if this 
were not the case, what would become of our famous sopranos, 
tenors, contraltos, baritones, and basses ? 

The second performance of Esther at the Alexandra Palace—in 
spite of some disappointments—was manifestly superior to the first. 
The execution of many of the choruses being remarkable for precision, 
We may single out from the rest ‘‘ Ye sons of Israel mourn,” one 
of those pathetic outbursts in which Handel has scarcely known a 
rival, and which, but that it comes again after the air ‘‘O Jordan, 
sacred tide!” (admirably sung by Madlle Enriquez), would have 
certainly been repeated, in obedience to the unanimously expressed 
desire of those among the audience unaware that it forms the sequel 
and brings the first part of the oratorio to an end. ‘‘ Virtue, truth, 
and innocence,” the peroration to Part II., the ‘‘ Invocation,” ‘‘ He 
comes to end our woes,” at the beginning of Part III., and ‘‘The 
Lord our enemy has slain,” which, notwithstanding a certain diffuse- 
ness, attributable to the episodical interruptions of the solo voices, is 
conceived and developed in Handel’s most impressive and magnificent 
style, were also among the choral displays most worthy recognition. 
The orchestra throughout left little or nothing to desire. The 
“additional accompaniments ” to the original score, supplied by Mr 
J. Halberstadt, are for the greater part unobtrusive and judicious, 
The ‘‘ disappointments ” to which reference has been made were the 
absence of Mr Vernon Rigby and Mdme Blanche Cole, who were 
respectively set down for the principal tenor and soprano parts. But 
the young and rising artist, Mr William Shakespeare, was an excel- 
lent substitute for the former, and Mdme Nouver, with real ability, 





took the place of the latter. The melodious duet, ‘‘ Who calls my 
parting soul,” was so well given that a repetition was asked for too 
emphatically to be declined. The other parts were assigned to 
Messrs Howells and Wadmore—the latter a baritone from our Royal 
Academy of Music, and one of the “ prize-winners” at the National 
Music Meetings instituted by Mr Willert Beale at the Crystal 
Palace. Both obtained well deserved recognition.— Times, Dec. 6, 


— 


BIRMINGHAM. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 


When my visits to the metropolis of the midlands were con. 
fined to a period of once in three years, and taking up my abode 
at the ‘¢ Queen’s,” I beheld the success, artistic and pecuniary, of 
the great and justly celebrated triennial festivals, in common 
with many others I was under the impression that Birmingham 
was a really musical town, musical in the highest acceptation 
of the term. Some years of residence, and a literally regular 
attendance at its concerts have, however, served to dispel that 
fond illusion, and I have gradually and surely (if reluctantly) 
arrived at the conclusion that the Birmingham public does not 
care for music in its best sense. If argument or illustration be 
wanted to prove this assertion, could anything more striking 
be adduced than the fact that the Festival Choral Society, 
established as far back as 1845, and which has rendered such 
eminent service, and contributed so largely to the musical results 
of the Festivals, fails to command more than a scanty audience 
but half filling the Town Hall, and is year after eed a financial 
failure, ‘Take their second concert for instance. If there are any 
two names illustrious in the divine art, and which should attract 
above all a Birmingham public, for whom such masterpieces as 
Elijah and The Woman of Samaria were ag vba written, it 
should surely be Mendelssohn and Sterndale Bennett; and yet 
when the Loreley of the one, and the May Queen of the other are 
announced with thoroughly capable artists, and the super-added 
inducement of a new cantata by a clever and rising townsman, 
what does one see? The great gallery nearly empty, the side 

alleries sparsely filled, and the floor a ‘‘ world too wide ” for its 

ew occupants. Whether, under these adverse and discouraging 
circumstances, the society will much longer continue its struggling 
existence is an open question, Nor is it the Festival Choral 
Society alone that has suffered by the indifference of Birmingham 
to music of the higher order. Messrs Harrisons and Messrs 
Adams and Beresford could tell a tale of how, season after season, 
they had given chamber concerts with artists of recognized 
position, such as Mdme Norman-Neruda, Charles Hallé, &c., and 
failed to clear their expenses; while, in former years, Messrs 
Flavell and others made equally futile attempts to improve public 
taste. The complaint, therefore, is one of old standing, and, 
judging by present symptoms, one not very likely to be speedily 
cared. 

In the May Queen the solo parts were sustained by Miss Jessie 
Jones, a soprano with a pleasing, if not powerful, voice; Miss 
Dones, a contralto of some promise ; Mr Edward Lloyd, who has 
fairly and honourably earned the position he holds as one of the 
best of English tenors ; and Mr Hilton, a painstaking bass ; one 
and all exerting their powers, with credit to themselves and 
satisfaction to their hearers, in the ever charming and delightful 
pastoral of our greatest English composer; while in Mendelssohn's 
fragment of his, alas! unfinished opera, Mdme Lemmens-Sher- 
rington worthily sustained her well-won reputation, Mr Anderton 
has chosen for his cantata a subject peculiarly amenable to musical 
treatment, the familiar poem of Cowper, John Gilpin; and, entering 
thoroughly into the spirit of the words, has produced a work well 
worthy the notice of choral societies in particular, and the 
approbation of the public in general. Tuneful and flowing, 
humorous without the least suspicion of vulgarity, light without 
being frivolous, and solid without being heavy ; the instru mental 
parts illustrative, yet properly subordinated to the vocal ; the 
whole work has, to use an expressive term, a “go” about it 
rarely met with; and the thoroughly hearty and unanimous call 
for the composer was as genuine as it was well deserved, and not, 
as is too frequently the case, a mere idle compliment, but bespoke 
something more than a bare succés d’estime. 
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Of the twelve numbers which make up the cantata three were 
encored ; the chorus ‘ John Gilpin kissed his loving wife,” quartet 
“‘ The Dogs did bark,” and the soprano air (given with consider- 
able archness by Mdme Lemmens-Sherrington), ‘‘ At Edmonton 
his loving wife.” In addition to the lady named, Miss Dones, and 
Messrs Lloyd and Hilton contributed their share as soloists, while 
band and chorus rendered their parts con amore, Mr Stockley 
conducting with his accustomed care and skill. 

The society will give its usual Christmas performance of the 
Messiah on the 27th inst., with Mdme Blanche Cole, Mdme Patey, 
Measrs Vernon Rigby and Whitney as principals, Mr T. Harper 
being engaged for the solo trumpet. D. H. 


——————— 


TANNHAUSERIANA IN VIENNA. 


On the evening of the 20th November the general rehearsal of 
Tannhiuser took place at the Imperial Operahouse ; the first per- 
formance was announced for the 22nd; between the two 
came a performance of Meyerbeer’s Robert le Diable, “‘ Kingekeilt 
in drangvoll fiirchterliche Enge” (‘‘ Indriven like a wedge with 
fearful closeness,”) we might almost exclaim with Schiller. The 
general rehearsal was gone through in the presence of a number 
of visitors, most of whom had been invited by the composer. As 
is the case previous to all grand Gagner displays, there was no 
want of little conflicts behind the scenes. These conflicts actually 
rendered it dubious whether the rehearsal would be held at all. 
As, however, everything was at last amicably arranged, it is not 
now worth while speaking of the “ Minstrel’s War upon the 
Wartburg ” before it was represented to the public. 

On the 22nd ult., then, the performance, which had been mag- 
nified into a grand event, really took place. As the bills announced, 
the old opera was given ‘‘ according to the new version, and with 
new scenery.” It lasted from half-past six to nearly half-past 
ten, but a portion of the audience found it too long, and left 
before the end. After the earlier acts, Gagner, despite loud 
calls, did not appear upon the stage, but merely bowed from the 
box which he occupied on the pit tier with his wife and Madame 
von Dénhoff. At the termination of the opera, however, he 
appeared upon the stage with the principal artists, Ebnn, Ma- 
terna, Labatt, Bignio, and Scaria, and thanked the audience in 
the following short address: ‘‘ Next May it will be about fifteen 
years since I first heard my Lohengrin ; it was played before you, 
or at least before many of you. You then awarded my efforts a 
friendly reception, and it seems as if something similar were being 
repeated to-day, when I am endeavouring, as far as the existing 
means of execution permit” (!!), ‘‘ to render my works still more 
plain to you. I return you my cordial thanks for your encourage- 
ment.” After this speech, a gigantic laurel-wreath fell at 
Wagner's feet, while the artists began to fret and fume. After 
all the sacrifices they had made, they received, in the words, “as 
far as the existing means of execution permit,” the moral box on 
the ear which the master never fails to administer in every trans- 
action wherein he is personally engaged. Concerning the mode 
in which this storm in a tea-cup was with difficulty appeased, by 
@agner’s giving a complimentary explanation, with which he 
combined another box on the ear (the second being death to the 
newspapers), we refrain from writing anything more, so as not 
to fall into the domain of scandal. We will merely reproduce 
from the Wiener Fremdenblatt that part of Speidl’s notice which 
relates directly to the performance itself. This is what the 
writer says :— 

‘If we are asked whether Wagner's new version, on the one 
hand, and the restoration of the original score, on the other, are 
improvements, we must, as far as concerns the work as a whole, answer 
with adecided : ‘No!’ The new scenes in the Venus-Grot are based 
Lg the Paris score, but the composer has freely remodelled them. 
While, in the Paris version, the overture is played to the end, and 
the first scene commences independently, the Vienna score—for so 
we may henceforth designate the new version—breaks off the over- 
ture in the middle, or rather, as the curtain goes up, takes it 
uninterruptedly into the scene of the Venusberg, and allows it fo 
discharge itself into the ballet-music. The ballet, which Qaguet 
arranged expressly to satisfy a want felt in Paris, doing so, too, 
against his own better feeling, is, to our mind, not only superfluous, 
but utterly the reverse of pleasing. The idea of the entire opera, 
the passionate struggle between Heathendom and Christendom, 





between sensual delight and peace of soul, is here to be symbolised 
by so many legs, Drunken Satyrs, full of lust, rush upon dancing 
Nymphs and thyrsus-waving Mznads, for the purpose of bending 
them to their own will; the mild presence of the three Graces, 
however, appears intended to exercise a pacificatory influence, 
while Christian angels contend in the air with bow-armed Cupids. 
All this is accompanied by the howling and screeching of an unheard 
of kind of music, inexhaustible in cutting dissonances, as well as, at 
the same time, of the coarsest and most far-fetched sensuality. We 
hear the buzzing of the Spanish flies, while the beverage retailed by 
the Satyrs is schnaps flavoured with cayenne pepper. It will be 
difficult even for Richard Gagner to reproduce such a fearful and 
filthy musical mess. The situation is, as regards music, ae 
exhausted and thoroughly exhausting, in strict keeping wit 
Tagner’s latest transcendentalism. There is scarcely a 
which does not bring Venus before us. Gfagner himself perceiv 
that, with sucha deluge of animal feeling, he needed some more than 
usually firm support, and so he makes Tannhiuser sing his 
hymn three times (instead of only twice asformerly). By this over- 
manipulation, Magner has completely destroyed the homogeneous 
style of his opera, and blindly sinned against his youthful work, the 
scattered beauties of which we need not again enumerate here. On 
the other hand, by ignoring cuts which had become traditional, and 
which were thoroughly justified, he has proved almost demon- 
stratively the connection between his own creation and the old style 
of opera. We find—and all such reminiscences cling to a conductor 
who is much employed—traces of Spontini, Donizetti, Lortzing, 
nay, even—O, what deep degradation!—of Mozart. Greatly to 
their disadvantage, the duet and finale of the second act are given 
unabridged, while Elizabeth's prayer in its extended form, as at 

resent restored, gives us the foretaste of an eternal, if hot a 

lessed, life. Gagner has consented to one omission; in the 
Contest of the Minstrels he has closed Walther’s lips, and this 
silence is golden. The new version of 7annhduser tends essentially 
to spoil the work, and, in the interest of good taste, as well as of 
human acoustic capabilities, it will be necessary, sooner or later, to 
return to the old arrangement.” 

The restored T'annhduser reached in safety two performances. 
The third, fixed for the 20th November, did not come off. The 
reason assigned was that Herr Lebatt, the hero of the piece, had 
fallen ill for an indefinite period. Such a thing may very well 
happen, and, at any rate, is preferable to the lot of Schnorr von 
Carolsfeld. It accidentally, however, came to pass that A. 
Fiirstner, the Berlin publisher of the additions to the opera, had 
resolved to appeal to the law-courts for an injunction to prevent 
the performance of the 30th, since, according to his agreement, 
he believes he has some claims to a percentage on the receipts, 
claims which Gagner disputes. ‘The delay still continues, and 
people ask whether the obstacle is Herr Labatt or Herr Fiirstner. 
What a plebeian freak of Destiny! To think that an Imperial 
Court Theatre can be affected by such influences! wae 

The first two performances were, it must be confessed, brilliantly 
distinguished by rare drecision and correctness of execution, as 
well as by extraordinary scenic effects. Wagner's personal co- 
operation had been exerted for the benefit not only of musicians 
‘and singers, but, also, for that of supernumeraries, members of 
the ballet, machinists, and scene-painter, so that everything as 
** far as the existing means of execution permit,” went like clock- 
work, What a pity these winged words ever escaped from 
between the barriers of the composer’s teeth! ‘They have been 
everywhere attacked. Though the artists to whom they were 
applied are apparently appeased, this is not the case with other 
persons. Reference is made to them in every notice and in every 
letter published by the Press.—Berlin Echo. 








Dissetporr.—The fine new Stadtheater was recently opened. 
The proceedings commenced with a spirited overture by Herr 
Skraup; then came a clever prologue, written by Herr Emil 
Rittershaus, and spoken by the manager, Herr Scherbarth. This 
was followed by Beethoven's Coriolan Overture, which introduced 
Goethe’s Gitz von Berlichingen. The first opera performed in the 
new house was Beethoven’s Fidelio. 

Drssav.—Herr Hermann Gitz's opera, Die bexihmte Widerspens- 
tige, will be produced here almost immediately. The composer, a 
native of Kénigsberg, resides at Hottingen, near Zurich. He is en- 
gaged on another opera, entitled Francesca di Rimini, which will be 
completed this year, and first brought out in Vienna. Herr Gitz 
has for along time been a great sufferer. His lungs are affected, 
and he dares scarcely speak. 
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MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, 


ST JAMES’S HALL, 


EIGHTEENTH SEASON, 1875-76. 


Drrecror—Mr 8, ARTHUR CHAPPELL. 


FIRST APPEARANCE THIS SEASON OF 
MDLLE MARIE KREBS AND SIGNOR PIATTi. 


MONDAY EVENING, JANUARY 10, 1875. 
To commence at Fight o'clock precisely. 


Programme. 


PART I. 

QUARTET in G major, Op. 58, No. 3, for two violins, viola, and 
violoncello—MM. Srraus, L. Rres, ZERBINI, and PIaTTi 
SONG—Mr SHAKESPEARE .. : ot : ; 
SUITE DE PIECES, in E major (with Variations on “‘ The Har- 
monious Blacksmith”), for pianoforte alone—Mdlle Marin 

KREBS : ie . ; os ie Se 


Spohr, 


Handel 


PART II. 


SONATA in D major Op. 58, for pianoforte and violoncello 
Mdlle MARIE KREBS and Signor PIATTI ; / 
SONG—Mr SHAKESPEARE .. és se ro ‘ se 
QUARTET in F, Op. 77, No. 2, for two violins, viola, and violon- 
cello—MM. Srraus, L, Rres, ZERBINT, and Pratt Haydn, 
Conductor Sir JuLius BENEDICT, 


Mendelssohn. 





SATURDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, 





LAST SATURDAY POPULAR CONCERT BEFORE 
CHRISTMAS. 





SATURDAY AFTERNOON, DECEMBER 18, 1875. 


To commence at Three o'clock precisely, 


Programme. 
QUA RTET in G minor, Op, 25, for pianoforte, violin, viola, and 
violoncello—Mdme ANNETTE Esstporr, Mdme Norwan 


Nerupa, MM, Zereini and Pezze .. Brahms 


SONG, ‘I'm a roamer”—Mr THURLEY BEALE ; Mendelssohn. 
CARNAVAL, Scenes Mignonnes, for pianoforte alone—Mdme 
ANNETTE Essiporr (her last appearance this season) .. Schumann, 
SONG, “ There is a green hill far away ””"—Mr THURLEY BEALE .. 
QUARTET in E flat, Op. 71, No. 3, for two violins, viola, and 
violoncello—Mdme NokMan-Nerupa, MM. L. Ries, ZERBINI, 
and PFZzE 
Conductor 


Gounod 


: Haya 
Sir JuLWS BENEDICT, 








BIRTH, 


At Gowan Bank, Dundee, on 1]1th December, the 
ALEX. Smpson, Musicseller, of a son, 


wife of 





NOTICE. 

To ADVERTISERS.— The Office of the MusicAL WorLD is at Messrs 
Duncan Davison & Co.'s, 244, Regent Street, corner of Little 
Argyll Street (First Floor). It is requested that Advertisements 
may be sent not later than Thursday. Payment on delivery. 





The Musical World, 


LONDON, SATURDAY, DECEMBER 18, 1875. 





“MUSICAL WORLD’'—NEW YEAR'S NUMBER. 








ON New Year’s-Day, January 1, a Dovste Num- 
BER of the “Musica, Worip”—consisting of 
thirty-two pages—will be issued. 

The impressions in which Mr Charles Lyall’s portraits 
of Messrs J. L. Hatton (“ Hesperus”), Carl Rosa (as 
“ Conductor ”’), Santley (“ The Porter of Havre”), and 
Sims Reeves (“‘ Come into the Garden, Maud” )—together 
with Franz Liszt (eight exemplifications of “ Higher Deve- 
lopment”? in pianoforte playing)—appeared, having been 
exhausted, these illustrations will all be reproduced in the 
New Year’s Numper of the “ Mustcat Wortp,” with 
others of more or less interest, as well as original articles 
on various subjects. 

To be had, price 4d. (by post, 5d.), of Duncan Davison 
& Co., 244, Regent Street; Allen, Warwick Lane ; 
Kent, Paternoster Row ; W. H. Smith & Son, Strand ; 
Vickers, Strand; and by order of all music-publishers, 
Early applications from the country and elsewhere will be 
attended to, 


Bt St Iumes’s Hall. 


(By permission of Pluto, Esq.) 


AAW} See 
¥ 8 Sy* $ 


RISE 


7. 


v7 
SPS 


Ar. 


‘* Madame Tussaud !”—Eh ? 

Dr Guosr,——‘* Automaton !”—Eh ? 

Dr Servent.—-Why, then, Bilow is a bycicle? 

Dr Guosi.—-No !—a meteor, Let's hear the sonata ; Essipoff, the 
Enchantress, is going to play. 


Wraith of Dussek. 

WeraltH oF Dusspk (sepulchrally).—Arthur Chappell—where’s 
my ‘ Plus Ultra” ? 

Drs Srrrent and Guost,—Alas! poor Wraith !—as Joseph Bennett 
says. 

Wraiti or Dusskk.—Where’s my ‘ Jnvocation ?” 

Drs SerPEnt and Guost.—Poor Wraith ! Nowhere ! 

(Wraith of Dussek vaporates.) 


Dr SERPENT. 
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Wraith of @oelfi. 
Wraitn oF Wor.ri.—Where’s my ‘‘ Ne Plus Ultra”? (bother 
Dussek, with his ‘‘ Plus”). Where my ‘‘C minor” ? 
Drs SERPENT and Guost (in a@ scarcely audible tone).—Alas! poor 
Wraith !—as Joseph Bennett says. (Wraith of Woelfl vaporates. ) 


Wraith of Hummel. 


WaraitH oF HumMEL.—Where’s my ‘‘ 106”? 
Drs SERPENT and Guost (with voices carefully subdued).—Poor 
Wraith !—He thinks his ‘‘106” equal to Beethoven’s ! 

WraltH or Hummev.—Qrabella played it. 

Dr SERPENT (maliciously). —Yes, but no one else. 

WralitH of HuMMEL.—NMine is in D. 

Dr Guost.—And Beethoven's in B flat. There's the difference. 
(Wraith of Hummel vaporates. ) 


Wraith of Moscheles. 
WraitH oF MoscueLes.—Where’s my Beethoven sonata ? 
Drs SERPENT and Guost.—That’s in E. 
WraltH oF MoscHe.es.—And my Sonate Melancolique ? 
Drs SERPENT and Guost.—That’s in F sharp minor. 
(Wraith of Moscheles vaporates.) 


Wraith of Pinto. 
WraltH oF Pinto.— Where are my sonatas ? 
Drs SERPENT and Guost.—Nowhere. They wont have ’em in 


Yankee-land. 
(Wraith of Pinto vaporates. ) 


Wraith of Mozart. 
Wraira or Mozart.—Where’s my concerto in B flat ? 
Drs SERPENT and Guost—Gone to Yankee-land, with Arabella ; 
but Strakosch and Mapleson object. 
WrairH oF Mozart.—Why ?—it’s my best ! 
Drs SERPENT and Guost.—No. D minor. 


WraltH or Mozart.—No. B flat. 
(Wraith of Mozart vaporates. ) 
Wraith of Scbubert. 
Wratrh oF Scuupert (in a sepulchral tone.)—Where’s my 
sonata in D? 
Dr SerPent.—Gone, with Arabelfa, to Yankee-land ; but they 
will have nothing but Liszt and Co. 
WraltH oF ScHUBERT.—Qnnette is in London. She saw me 
t’other night in vision. 
Dr Guost.— What Annette? 
WraitH or Scuuzert.—Annette Essipoff. She can play’t. 
Tihp not? 
Dr SerPent—®. @. @. serves her out the ‘‘ three R's.” 
Wrartru or Scuusert.—Who, by Abbs! are the ‘‘three R’s”? 
Dr Guost (emphatically. )—Rubinstein, Raff, and Rheinberger. 
(Wraith of Schubert vaporates. ) 
Dr Guost.—Serpent, hadn’t we better go back to Purgatory ? 
Dr Serpent.—Why —— 


Wraiths of J. §. Bach, Friedemann Bach, 2. Scarlatti, and 
Handel. 

Wratrn or Hanpet.—Where are my Six Fugues that don’t be- 
long to the Suite de Pieces ? 

Wrairu or J. 8S. Bacu.—Where my fugues and preludes that 
don’t belong to the 48? 

Wraith oF Frizpemann Bacu.—-Where my unearthed fan- 
tasias ? 

Wraith or Domenico ScarLarii.—Where my fugues in F 
minor and D minor? 

Dr SerPent.—O by Abbs !—let’s get out of this ! 

Dr Guost.—O by Adnan ! 

Tar Four Wratrus (in unison).—Where ? 

Drs Serpent and Guost (in unison).—All in Yankee-land with 
Arabella. (Wraiths vaporate. ) 

Dr Serpent.—We have had enough. 

Dr Guost.—They are going to play a trio by Joachim — 

Dr Serpent (interrupting him).—Joseph ? 

Dr Guest.—No ; Raff. 

Dr Serrent.—O by Abs ! 

Dr Guosr.—O by Adnan! 


Wraith of Deethoben. 
Wraith or BeetHoven.—Where’s my Op. 106 ? 
Drs Serpent and Guost (trembling before that Shade).—Hans has 
taken it to Yankee-land, ? 


WralrH oF BeeTHOvEN.—I confided it to Arabella. No one else 
can play it. 

Dr Guost.—Mortier de Fontaine ? 

WralttH oF BeeTHoven.—No. 

Dr SERPENT (shivering).—Hallé ?—Biilow ? 

WrattH o¥ BreeTHoveN.—Hallé plays everything. He is my 
disciple. But he takes three movements slower than I thought. 
Biilow plays fantastically—with rapidity ; but encores himself in 
the fugue when any body hammers outside. 

‘ (Wraith of Beethoven vaporates.) 

Dr Serrent.—Ghost, come along. 

Dr Guost.—All right—but —~- 


Wraith of Mendelssohn. 


Wraith oF Menpetssonn.—Arthur Chappell, where are my 
Posthumous works? Where’s my B flat Sonata? Where are my 
Studies? Where’s my Sextet ? 

Drs SERPENT AND GHost.—With Arabella, in Yankee-land. 

WraitH OF MENDELSOHN.—But she don’t play ’em ? 

Drs SERPENT AND GuHost.—Strakosch and Mapleson object. 

WraltH oF MENDELSSOHN.—Why not in London ? 

Drs SERPENT AND GHost.—Study in F requires fingers of lightning ; 
scherzo of sonata, staccatissimo pianissimo unparalelled. 

WaraitH OF MENDELSSoHN.—Is not Annette Essipoff with you ? 

Drs SERPENT AND GHost.—Yes ; but she’s engaged (like Annchen 
Mehlig, t’other prodigy), on Liszt and the “three R's. ig 

(Wraith of Mendelssohn vaporates. ) 

Dr Serrent.—Ghost, come along. I never was haunted so, 

Dr Guost.—All right, I am ready to 


Wraith of Sterndale Sennett. 


Wraith oF STERNDALE Bennetr.—‘‘G. G.!” Where are my 
concertos ? 

Drs SERPENT AND Guost.—Lucky “‘G. G.” isn’t here. 

Dr Guost.—Raff him !—I wish he were. 

WRraltH OF STERNDALE Bennetr.—August Manns !—where are 
my concertos? 

Dr Serrent.—I am getting tired. Only Arabella cares about 
playing them, and she’s in Yankee-land. 

Wraith OF STERNDALE BENNETT.—Perebo played the F minor 
at Boston ? 

Dr Guost.—Mass. ? 

Dr Serrent.—Yes ; Boston (Mass.) ; but J. S. Dwight abused it. 

(Wraith of Sterndale Bennett vaporates. ) 


Wraiths of Clementi, Steibelt, Eberlin, Albrechtsberger, Padre 
Martini, Johu Fuld, §e., Se. 
Wralitas (in unison)—Where ? Where? Where? Where? (&c.) 
Dr Serpent.—This catalogue will never end. 
Dr Guost.—Let’s skedaddle. I shan’t say another word. 
(Wraiths vaporate.) Come——— 


Wraith of Sigismond Thalberg. 


Wrairu or THALBERG.—Who plays my music ? 

Dr Guost.— Arabella. 

Dr Serpent.--Even in Yankee-land. 

(Wraith of Thalberg vaporates.) 

Dr Guost.—I never heard of such a catalogue. 

Dr Serrent. Nor any one else. Yet Bulow put Arabella among 
Mdme Tussaud’s wax figures ! 
(Enter Dr Ferdinand Hiller, Bir Julius Benevict, Billy Holmes, 

and other living composers. 
Dr Serrent.—Oh ! 
Dr Guost.—Ah ! 





(Vanish precipitately. ) 


— 0» ——- 


‘PY Jove! ”’-—— 

Before proceeding, however, I must be allowed to 
digress a little. Reader, should you be pressed for time; 
should you feel disinclined to peruse aught not strictly rele- 
vant to the subject-matter, properly so called, of this article ; 
should you resemble that unromantic, albeit useful, member 
of society, a Bagsman, otherwise a Commercial Gent, whose 
sole anxiety is to push on, as quickly as possible, from one 
town to another, without caring to turn his head so that he 





may admire the fine landscape through which he is being 
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whisked by the express, far less to stop an extra hour in a 
place for the purpose of examining some object of historical 
value or antiquarian interest ; should you aim exclusively at 
going right ahead, like one of those who, to a saunter along 
green country lanes and picturesque cross-roads, prefer the 
shortest route, because it is the shortest route, though it 
run like a Continental highway, for miles and leagues, be- 
tween two monotonous rows of lanky, feebly-swaying pop- 
lars—skip all that intervenes between this warning and the 
next paragraph. I want to make a remark or two about the 
adjuration, ““ By Jove!’’ Why, I would fain learn, should 
we, in the nineteenth century, continue invoking old Father 
Zeus? If there exists a valid, though occult, reason for our 
attachment to Heathen Mythology, why have we selected 
Jupiter, and not any other denizen of Olympus—Mars, 
Bacchus, Apollo, for instance, or, with due regard to our 
national mission of ruling the waves, Neptune? Bob Acres 
informed his friend, Captain Absolute, that he swore accord- 
ing to awell-defined plan. Generally, however, Britons follow 
in their objurgatory moods a system of unreflecting haphazard. 
When an Englishman says, “ By George, Sir, I'll tell you 
what,”’ etc., I recognise a certain propriety in the expression. 
It is an implied appeal to our Patron Saint, whose mounted 
efigy triumphing over the Dragon adorned the obverse of 
our guineas, and has recently appeared on our sovereigns. 
But when the same Englishman, a moment afterwards, breaks 
out with “By Jingo!” I own I feel puzzled. There is, 
though, another department, branch, or section of our 
swearing about which there is no mystery. ‘“ Egad!” 
“ Zounds!” and “Ecod!” formerly, like ‘Dang it!” 
“Dash it!’’ and “ Drat it!” of more modern diction, prove 
irrefutably the existence of many people who, 


“ Letting ‘I dare not’ wait upon ‘T would,’” 


and afraid of employing a “‘ good mouth-filling oath,’’ such as 
Hotspur recommends to his wife, endeavour to gratify their 
natural taste for malediction without shocking their own 
conscience or outraging the ears of those who listen to them. 
These people patronise mock swearing as others wear sham 
jewelry and false hair. With this, 1 repeat, “ By Jove!” 
and add that which, save for my digression, would have 
immediately followed, to wit: 

“Just fancy! Last week Sig. Orfeo Buonsuono’s new 
opera, Delitto e Vendetta, was produced at the Teatro delle 
Muse, in Milan, and the composer was called on forty times ! 
Forty times! What a tremendous success ! "’ 

Such, or something to the same effect, we may reasonably 
assume, would be the language held by an uninitiated person 
coming across the above account, in an Italian paper, of one 
of the operatic triumphs achieved from time to time by Italian 
composers. The conclusion drawn by him would prove the 
speaker utterly unacquainted with the state of things now 
obtaining in the dominions of King Victor Emanuel. Forty 
recalls no more necessarily mean a tremendous success than the 
dish-covers exposed to view in an ironmonger’s shop-window 
necessarily conceal hot fish, flesh, or fowl beneath their con- 
vex and resplendent surfaces. Sig. Buonsuono’s Diletto e 
Vendetta, may be a meritorious production, nay, more: a 
production of unusual excellence; at the same time, despite 
the forty recalls which greeted its composer, it may hardly 
be worth the paper on which it is written, and never destined 
to be heard of again a month after the first performance. Even 
if we take a more favourable view of the case, and suppose 
that Sig. Buonsuono’s work was not a failure, we shall, 
probably, not be far wrong in comparing his success, as 
heralded in the local papers, to a dish of whipt cream. One 





need not be a Francatelli or a Soyer to know that an 
exceedingly small quantity of cream makes a marvellously 
large show. 

When a Spanish Gentleman, bowing to a Spanish Lady, 
gravely utters the salutation: A los pies de Vd, Seiora (* At 
your feet, Lady”), and the Lady replies in equally pure 
Castilian: Beso a Vd la mano, Caballero (“ I kiss your hand, 
Cavalier’), the Don does not go down upon his knees, and 
his fair companion does not act up to her words by per- 
forming the osculatory process intimated. They are both 
using set forms of speech tantamount respectively to: “Good 
day, Madam; I trust I see you quite well!” and “ Thank 
you, pretty well. I hope you are the same.” It is in this 
spirit that we must interpret the endless recalls which keep 
an Italian composer continually trotting from behind the 
scenes and back again during the first performance of his 
opera before an audience of his fellow-countrymen. We 
must be on our guard against the glowing reports of tri- 
umphs like that of which we have been treating. Otherwise 
we may be unconsciously imitating the swarthy children of 
Africa, who, in their transactions with disinterested and 
philanthropic European traders, give fabulous sums for a few 
glass beads, or gladly pay the price of a small estate fora 
pair of old military epaulets and a battered cocked-hat. 

It is the fashion to ascribe to Italian climate and Italian 
temperament the exuberant manifestations of delight cha- 
racterising Italian audiences. The explanation cannot be 
accepted as sufficient. Exaggerated enthusiasm is by no means 
limited to what is termed the Sunny South. We find it in 
countries much farther north, though its objects are there, 
perhaps, different. Instead of being expended upon the 
composers, it takes the form of homage to artists. How 
many fair vocalists have been escorted to their hotels and 
serenaded by frantic admirers inhabiting other latitudes than 
the latitude of Florence or Naples ? Popular Prima-Donnas 
have, ere this, had their carriages drawn by bipeds instead 
of horses on the other side of the Atlantic, while, at the 
Imperial Operahouse, Vienna, some few years ago, the public 
would suffer scarcely a scene, and seldom an act, to pass 
without the business of the stage being brought to a stand- 
still in order that first one favourite and then another might 
advance to bow and smile in return for plaudits not always 
quite spontaneous, and bouquets sometimes purchased, not 
by those who flung, but by those who received them. At 
length the nuisance, which, like opium-smoking or dram- 
drinking, grows upon those who indulge in it, became so 
rampant that an official decree was issued, forbidding any 
artist from responding to a call except between the acts or 
until after the final fall of the curtain. 

When applause is lavished thus profusely, it loses its 
value as a test of merit. If mediocrity receives out- 
rageous marks of approbation, what is left wherewith to 
reward true genius? The evil has not yet taken root in 
England, though signs may be discerned of its having reached 
our shores. Let those who possess the ability and the power 
see that it does not spread. Let them educate the British 
audience as Mr Disraeli educated his party, and let them 
never tire of advocating one great virtue : discretion. The 
Victoria Medal must be sparingly and judiciously conferred, 
if we would not have it degraded to a mere bauble. Extra- 
ordinary applause in art should be given only on extraordinary 
occasions, and as a guerdon for extraordinary efforts, other- 
wise it runs the danger of degenerating into mere 

‘Sound and fury, 
Signifying nothing.” 
R. K. 
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Confabulations Cowhdential. 




















Dr Fox.—By Abbs! I've an afflatus ! 

Dr Goosr.—By Adnan! Send for a doctor. 

Dr Fox.—Don’t want doctor. I’ve composed an epigram. 

Dr Goosr.—By Abbs ! What about? About Annette Essipoff ? 

Dr Fox.—By Adnan! No,—It’s entitled Mira Gianca Cole.— 
Shall I recite ? 

Dr Goose.—Don’t want to hear it. 

Dr Fox.—By Abbs! You shall. 

Dr Goosr.—Well ! 

Dr Fox.— We've singing flames and singing dames some bright and 
some p'raps paler but on the whole the singing Cole by Jingo she’s a 
Naylor. 

Dr Goosr.—There’s not much in that. I’ve got a better. Shall 
I recite? 

Dr Fox.—Don’t want to hear it. 

Dr Goose.—By Adnan !—you shall. It’s about our Stradivarian 
Prince.—I’ve seen him playing the fiddle raising his tone [ve seen 
him under a tent laying a stone. 

Dr Fox.—Why, that means ®tone for Tone ? 

Dr Goosr.—Precisely. 

Dr Fox.—I’ve got a better. Come sup to-night, and I'll recite it? 

Dr Goosr.—-Mot by no means 2 


eee () ene 
OCCASIONAL NOTE. 

THE Spanish papers have just published the baptismal certificate 
of the celebrated Adelina Patti, Marquise de Caux, born in the 
Calle de Fuencarral, at Madrid, and baptised in the Parish 
Church of San Luis. The following is the document : 

‘Book of Baptisms, No. 42, leaf 153, second side.—In the town 
of Madrid, district and province of the same name, the 8th April, 
1843, I, Don José Losada, vicar of the Parish of San Luis, have 
solemnly baptised a female child, born at four o’clock in the after- 
noon of the 19th February of the current year, and legitimate 
daughter of Sig. Salvator Patti, Professor of Music, born at Catania 
in Sicily, and of Signora Caterina Chiesa, born at Rome ; the grand- 
father and grandmother by the father’s side being Sig. Pietro Patti 
and Signora Concepcion Marino, natives of Catania; and, on the 
mother’s, Sig. Giovanni Chiesa, born at Venice, and Signora Casseli, 
born at Marino, in the States of the Church. The child was named 
Adela Giovanna Maria. 

‘There were present at the baptism, as godfather, Sig. Guiseppe 
Sinico, Professor of Music, born at Venice, and, as godmother, 
Signora Rosa Manora Sinico, born at Cremona, in Lombardy, whom 
I admonished of the spiritual relationship they assumed by this act ; 
and, as witnesses, Juliano Huezal and Casimiro Garcia, born at 
Madrid, sacristans of this parish. 

“Tn attestation whereof I have drawn up, signed, and delivered 
the present certificate the 8th April, etc. Jos& Losapa.” 

Adelina Patti's parents were artists highly esteemed at the 
Grand Opera, Madrid. 








Episodes on Change. 


Dr Surprinc.—¥Hans ?—No ! 
Dr Quixce.—Hans ?—No! No! 
Dr Surppinc.—No! No! No! 
Dr Quinck.—No ! No! No! No! 
Drs SHIPPING AND QUINCE (ensemble).—No! No! No! No! No! 
Dr Surppine.—Credo quia impossible ? 
Dr Quincr.—.Vou credo quia possible, 

(Exeunt severally.) 
—» ——_ 
CONCERTS VARIOUS. 

A series of ‘‘ Saturday Evening Popular Concerts ” has been an- 
nounced at Langham Hall, Great Portland Street, under the man- 
agement of Dr. Bernhardt. The first took place on Saturday last, 
when the following artists assisted :—Vocalists—Miss Mary Grace 
Erica, Mdlle. Mellanie Uttella, Miss Kate Ormond, Miss Helene 
Arnim, and Mr Percy Rivers ; instrumentalists—Mr Jacques Rosen- 
thal, Mr Lutgen, Mr Aenton Hartvigson, the sisters Arneni and Lilly, 
The vocal music was accompanied on the pianoforte by Herr 
Lehmeyer, Mr Nils Chrisander, and Mr. J. W. Bernhardt. 

A GRAND evening concert took place Dec. 10, at the Horns 
Concert Rooms, Kennington Park, by the South London Musical 
Society, the principal vocalists being the Misses Coghlan and 
Cockburn, Mr §. Braden, and Mr Ch. J. Bishenden, the popular 
bass. Amongst the best vocalisms were ‘ Looking back,” sung 
by Miss Cockburn; ‘‘ Let me like a soldier fall,” Mr Braden ; 
‘The brave old oak,” given in fine style by Mr Bishenden ; in 
response to a hearty encore, he sang ‘‘To the woods ;” Mr Bishenden 
was accompanied by the full band in “‘ A warrior bold,” and, as an 
encore, repeated the last verse. Several glees were also included in 
the programme. A violin solo, by de Beriot, was played by Mr 
Beckwith ; an instrumental quartet, by Messrs Benson, Schom- 
berg, Mackie, and Rhodes, and a pianoforte solo by Mr Kirby. 
The accompanists were Messrs Wareham and Cox. Mr Mackie 
conducted. 

Tue Musical Artists’ Society had their fifth trial for the season 
1875 of new compositions, on Saturday evening last, at the rooms of 
the Royal Academy of Music, by the kind permission of the com- 
mittee of management. The following is a list of the compositions 
played and sung :—Quartet, in D, for two violins, viola, and violon- 
cello (J. Lea Summers), Messrs. Ralph, Rendle, Webb, and Pettit ; 
‘« A song of the sea” (W. H. Sangster), Mr. Walter Bolton; two 
sketches for pianoforte ‘‘The watermill,” and ‘‘The wreathed 
garland” (J. Parry Cole), Mr. Henry Baumer ; two songs, ‘‘Sere- 
nade” (J. Raff), and ‘‘In a distant land” (Taubert), Miss Mary 
Davies ; song (R. O’Leary Vinning), Miss Mary Davies ; quartet, in 
A flat, for pianoforte, violin, viola, and violoncello (H. Westrop), 
Mrs. Algernon Bathurst, Messrs, Ralph, Webb, and Pettit ; ballad, 
‘The ebb of tide” (Miss O, Prescott), Mdlle. De Harpe, accompanied 
by the composer ; impromptu, in A flat (Eaton Faning), Mr, Eaton 
Faning; song, ‘‘The pine-tree” (C. H. Couldery), Mr. Walter 
Bolton ; duet, serenade, “If thou art sleeping, maiden” (L. N. 
Parker), Miss Geddes and Miss Russell ; quartet, in A major, for 
two violins, viola, and violoncello (Jacob Bradford), Messrs. Ralph, 
Rendle, Webb, and Pettit. At the pianoforte, Mr. Arthur 
O’Leary. The rooms were well attended, and the audience were 
both attentive to the performances and encouraging to the artists. 
The Society deserves the support of all interested in rising musical 
talent ; and who is not? 

On Thursday, the 2nd inst., a concert was given at the Masonic 
Hall, Wood Green, under the direction of Mr H. Weist Hill, in aid 
of the three assistant masters of St John’s College, who suffered so 
severely at the late fire at Mr Crudan’s establishment. The singers 
were Mdlle Stella and Mr Hugo. Mr H. Weist Hill’s violin Playing 
was received with rapturous Sov Miss Nellie Sabal cleverly 
accompanied him on the pianoforte. Mdlle Stella and the Misses 
Sabal, met with warm applause, the former after her songs, and the 
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latter after their pianoforte performances. Mr Heine Hugo, the 
moving spirit in getting up the concert, after singing the ‘‘ Yeoman’s 
Wedding,” received a burst of applause such is but seldom heard— 
says the North Middlesex Chronicle—and many woul have liked to 
have heard it a third time, although, perhaps, the greatest effect was 
produced, and certainly his voice was heard to greater perfection, in 
‘* A warrior bold.” Notwithstanding the state of the weather, the 
hall was crowded, and we trust that a considerable sum may be found 
to have been raised by the united efforts of those who took part in the 
proceedings, 


—_—o-— 


PROVINCIAL. 


EpINBURGH.—ORGAN PERFORMANCEK.—A very enjoyable organ 
recital was given on Thursday afternoon the 9th inst., by Professor 
Oakeley, in the University Music Class-room. The opening piece— 
says The Scotsman—was one of the most universal favourites among 
Handel’s organ concertos. A bright, melodious minuet from 
Mozart's Divertimento, forstrings, followed. The remaining numbers, 
were—the slow movement of Beethoven’s sonata Op. 7, No. 4, the 
so-called ‘‘Pilgrim’s March,” and the minuet from Mendelssohn’s 
‘‘Ttalian” Symphony, the Prayer from Mosé in Egitto, the Gavotte 
from Bach’s sixth violin sonata, and a very effective march from the 
Martyrdom of St Polycarp, an oratorio produced some twenty 
years ago by Nir F. Gore Ouseley. All the pieces were played with 
the performer's usual taste and skill ; the impassioned earnestness in 
Beethoven’s Largo was well brought out ; and the orchestral effects 
in the minuet and.trio of Mendelssohn’s Symphony were wonderfully 
rendered, Interesting and beautifully got-up analytic programmes, 
profusely illustrated with musical type, were circulated in the class- 
room, 


Derby.—Under its new title, the Midland Musical Society 
(formerly known as the Derby Glee and Madrigal Society) gave its 
opening concert for the season on the 7th inst. Mr Kempton, 
organist of All Saints’, is the energetic and excellent conductor. 
On the occasion referred to he was ably assisted by Mr Houseley, 
as organist, and a small string band ; Mr J. H. Gregory, Mus. Bac., 
presiding at the pianoforte. The principal artists were Mdme 

illinie Porter, Miss Edith Clelland, and Mr Kenningham. The 
first part of the concert consisted chiefly of Sullivan’s On Shore and 
Sea, the tinal chorus of which had to be repeated. The duet, 
‘* Here on thy heart,” was beautifully rendered by Mdme B. Porter 
and Mr Kenningham. The second part consisted of sundry glees, 
four-part songs, &c. The concerted music was well sung. In the 
valse, ‘‘L’Ardita,” Mdme B. Porter was warmly encored, and 
responded by singing, ‘‘ Within a mile of Edinboro’ town.” Mac- 
farren’s “‘My own, my guiding star,” sung by Mr Kenningham, was 
enthusiastically applauded, and Miss Clelland was fairly successful 
in the songs rendered by her. 


Worcrster.—The second of Mr Spark’s series of concerts 
was given at the Music Hall on Tuesday evening, the 7th inst. The 
performances of Madame Lemmens Sherrington, Miss Jessie Jones, 
Miss Emily Dones, Miss Emma Barnett, Mr Bernard Lane, Mr Robert 
Hilton, and Chevalier Lemmens excited great interest, and the pro- 
gramme was exceptionally attractive. The chief feature was a 
selection from Giagner’s Lohengrin, very efficient aid—says 
Berrow’s Worcester Journal—being contributed by Miss Barnett and 
Chevalier Lemmens, who played the accompaniments. ‘The second 
part was miscellaneous, and commenced with the quartett, ‘‘ Un di 
si ben,” (Rigoletto). Then came one of the gems of the concert, a 

ianoforte solo (fantasia on T'he Ancient Mariner), by Miss Emma 
rnett, a sister and pupil of Mr J, F. Barnett. ‘‘ Miss Barnett’s 
recent performances in London have placed her in the first rank of 
rising artistes. The part she took in the concert on Tuesday, both as 
a and soloist, was worthy of her reputation, and that of 
the talented composer by whose instructions she has so greatly 
profited. In mere mechanical manipulation she is thoroughly 
accomplished, while the well-directed taste, the delicacy and firmness 
of touch, and the legitimate way in which all her effect: were made, 
procured her an enthusiastic encore.” 


Brprorp.—Mr H. R. Rose is to be congratulated on the highly 
successful issue of his first public recital. As an aspirant fora share 
of popular favour—says the Bedford Times—he showed himself to 
be an accomplished pianist, and created a favourable impression as an 
interpreter of classical music. A large audience assembled in the 
New Corn Exchange to support the débutant, who was assisted by 
two fellow students at the Royal Academy of Music, Miss Mary Davies 
(Welsh Union Scholar), and Mr Howells. Mr Rose (who is the son 
of Mr Rose, organist of St Paul’s), opened the concert with Mendels- 
sohn’s Introduction and Fugue in E minor (Op. 35), his execution 








of which piece was easy and effective. Blumenthal’s song ‘‘ The 
Message” was then very gracefully rendered by Mr Howells, 
Schubert’s ‘‘ Impromptu in G” (Op. 90) was well played by Mr H. 
R. Rose, and the ‘‘ Toccata” (Op 38) of Storndale iinet was bril- 
liantly rendered. Miss Davies sang ‘‘ Voi che sapete,” accompanied 
by Mr Rose, sen., and a hearty encore was given, which was acknow- 
ledged only byea bow. A “Study” by Henselt and another by 
Chopin, in F, were played by Mr Rose with great effect, almost 
entirely from memory. A pleasing duet was sung by Miss Davies 
and Mr Howells, ‘‘O that we two were maying.” The second part 
opened with two ‘‘ Bourrées” (in A major and A minor), by Bach, 
spiritedly rendered by Mr Rose, and received with much applause. 
Miss Davies then sang Sullivan’s ‘“‘ Let me dream again ” admirably. 
An enthusiastic recall was the result. Mr Rose played two valses 
(in C sharp minor, and D flat major), by Chopin, with his usual 
ability, after which Mr Howells sang “‘ Come into the garden, Maud.” 
The fantasia on the Prayer from Mosé in Egitto, by Thalberg, was a 
fine performance, and won an encore. The soci of Mr Rose was 
successful in a professional and in a popular sense, It enabled him 
to display his best qualities as a pianist to the highest advantage. 


——— 
PIANISTS PAST AND PRESENT. 

To but few members of the audience of any musical performance 
of importance is that performance ‘‘ just itself, and nothing more.” 
Held, as concerts of note generally are, in those chief temples that 
are Music's halting-places in her flights about the earth, it becomes 
the first of a long vista of memories whose vanishing-point is deter- 
mined by the listener. Therefore, when aspirants to public favour 
ascend any of those platforms consecrated by that favour to the 
service of musical Art, they challenge measurement with their pre- 
decessors, against whose shadowy figures in the background they 
must stand in striking relief, or fail. 

That some artists seize upon, and retain, the public taste, while 
others, who, by their equal development, seem to be also equal in 
their natural gifts, produce but a transient impression, is indicative 
of the existence of some power in the one, too subtle for its absence 
to be fairly detected in the other. Two artists may be heard in the 
same work (let us say a classical work, admitting but little legitimate 
variation in the treatment), they may evince such uniform under- 
standing and capability to produce an echo of their conceptions in 
the minds of their hearers, that the critic finds difficulty in his 
classification of their merits : yet the public seems to feel no difficulty 
in the matter, almost coolly overlooking the one, and awarding lavish 
marks of approval to the other. 

Why? The public does not wish to be unjust, and justice is pro- 
verbially to be had from the human multitude. There must be some 
reason for this spontaneous discrimination, and a valid reason too. 
We imagine it to be this. The effect of certain music, interpreted 
with care and judgment, would be much the same, were its execu- 
tant the possessor of moderate talent, or extraordinary gifts ; but 
the moderate talent would not be able to conceal that it was 
exhibiting its ultimatum, while the extraordinary gifts would peep 
out of the prescribed bounds, showing that its doings were but 
specimens of a rich mine of wealth. 

On reflection, most of the executive artists who have left their 
impression upon the general mind will have proved themselves 
possessed of an uncommon power, whether their exercise of that 
power has been admirable or not. Itis a deplorable fact that genius 
in many cases disposes its possessor to the erratic and eccentric, 
rather than the legitimate ; deplorable because that genius compels 
an audience to yield up their calm judgment and accept its standard, 
true or false, whether they will or no. In a long list of pianists who 
have more or less influenced the pianoforte-playing world during the 
last twenty years, two or three well-known names occur which, to 
the real musician, are synonymous with error, error all the more 
dangerous because plausible and superficially brilliant. The bearers 
of these names have disputed popularity, perhaps, with artists pene- 
trated with the sap of the pure and true; but the unlawful genius 
has carried the day and the general taste in a wrong direction. 


| Why will those genius-possessors stifle that sense of responsibility 


which should be the foundation of all art-work ? ’ 
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A brilliant list, in spite of its dashes of imperfection, containing, 
among a host of others, such names as Thalberg, the gentleman- 
artist, whose refined politeness seemed a barrier to his free inquiry 
into the mysteries of the Muse ; Rubinstein, with the savage daring 
that made him like a Tartar chief, marshalling and arraying the notes 
like hordes of barbarians ; Clara Schumann, of big conceptions and 
imperfect deeds ; Hallé, the tone-mathematician ; Pauer, who, if the 
expression ‘‘ heauté de diable”” were applicable to art, possessed it to 
the full when he made his first appearance in London in 1851; the 
brothers Andreoli, Jaéll, Ritter, Lubeck—all the production of 
“foreign lands,”* a fact that would put us to the blush had we not 
a single name with which amply to shield ourselves from the impu- 
tation of pianist-barrenness—a name now of equal significance in 
both hemispheres—-that of Arabella Goddard, the gentle link between 
the great minds that are gone and ears that are. 

Of late the fair sex has borne away a goodly share of the laurels 
that are to be won by the aid of that ungainly, long-bodied monster, 
the concert-grand. The principal attraction to amateur pianists last 
summer was the charming exposition of classical composers by 
Madlle Marie Krebs, which has been before reviewed in these 
columns. A pure artist, free from national warp or personal preju- 
dice, deserves success; and Madlle Krebs has, fortunately, the 
means at command to obtain it. The autumn brought us two other 
distinguished foreign ladies--Madlle Anna Mehlig and Madame 
Annette Essipoff. 

Of the former we have much to say in praise. Touch, style, and 
execution bear traces of a minute labour which few would have the 
courage to bestow, even upon a much-loved art. A tendency to 
the dreamily romantic was indicated by her choice of music, no less 
than by her interpretation of it. Of her selection for her last recital 
(when with Mdme Essipoff she played Schumann's and Reinecke’s 
duets for two pianofortes), containing a sonata of Weber, a rondo of 
Schubert, Bach’s prelude and fugue (arranged by Lizst), a nocturne of 
Chopin, and Schubert's ‘‘Soirées de Vienne ” (Lizst), her most suc- 
cessful effort was undoubtedly ‘‘Soir¢es de Vienne.” ‘The interpo- 
lated waltz in pianissimo was given with the swing and caprice 
which makes the German rendering of the waltz a thing apart—in- 
imitable. In the duets with Mdme Essipoff that rare little dame 
produced a sound that for volume and richness rivals anything that 
has been yet heard from the pianoforte. Were it lawful to apply 
the predicable ‘“‘luminous” to any subject outside the visionary 
sense, it would better explain the effect of Mdme Essipoff's tone 
than any in strict justice its own. It was difficult to believe the 
atmosphere unaffected by those large, resonant sounds. 

In conclusion, we will only suggest that we can hardly hear too 
much of either of these interesting artists. FLAMINGO. 

[Our readers must be apprised that the opinions of ‘* Flamingo” 
are the opinions of * Flamingo.”—I). Peters. } 


Tue last Saturday concert at the Crystal Palace, for the present 
year, comes off to-day. The 18th of December being the anni- 
versary of the birth of Carl Maria von Weber, the programme is 
exclusively devoted to selections from the works of that ever 
memorable composer. 

The last of Mr Arthur Chappell’s Saturday Popular Concerts, 
which, for reasons unnecessary to explain, rival in popularity those 
of the long-established evening ‘* Mondays,” takes place to-day. 
The pianist on this occasion is Mdme Annette Essipoff, who is 
going to takea conspicuous part in the ‘‘ Carnaval,” so humorously 
depicted by Robert Schumann, That, a her mask (or on 
account of it, perhaps), Mdme Essipoff will be one of the most 
eagerly sought out, as the veritable Domino Noir of the occasion, 
can hardly be doubted. 


Turiy.—The operas at the Teatro Regio ——*. the approaching: 
I 


season will be ‘Meyerbeer’s Africaine, Ambroise Thomas's Mignon, 
Verdi's Aida, and Cleopatra. There will be two ballets: Lionna, 0 
La Vita parigina, by Sig. Borri, and Ermanzia, by Sig. Pratesi. 





*It is to be understood that only artists of general and continental 
renown are alluded to, not musicians entirely resident in England. 








CURISTINE NILSSON AT BIRMINGHAM. 
(from our Correspondent.) 


A few lines must for the present suflice to record the unqualified 
success of the great Swedish songstress, who has appeared as Mar- 
guerite in Fuust, and Leonora in 7'ravatore, to large audiences, at the 
Theatre Royal, being supported by Madame Trebelli-Bettini, Signors 
Brignoli, Gillandi, Castelmary, &c. Madame Marie Roze has also 
played Donna Anna in Don Giovanni, creating a highly favourable 
impression. Further particulars of the performance next week. 


D. H. 


Qa 


WAIFS. 


True, time flies fast, but every musician of any note can beat 
time. 

Mr Alfred Wigan denies the report that he is about to return to 
the stage. 

M. Vizentini has gone to Belgium, with the object of recruiting 
artists for the future Théatre-Lyrique. 

Miss Lucy Buckstone makes her first appearance in London, on 
Boxing-night, at the Haymarket Theatre. 

Miss Lillie Albrecht is among the pianists engaged to play at the 
coming season of Mr John Boosey’s London Balla Concerts. 

A movement is on foot in Dublin to get up a musical festival there 
on a large scale in July next. 

The Italian masters of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
knew more about recitation of songs, if not more about the construc- 
tion of the human voice, than we know. 

Universo Musicale has the following: ‘‘ Una lettera di Porto 
Mahone ci da ragguagli del bel successo ottenuto dai comigi Sabatini 
e Trafford (tenore e soprano), nel Rigoletto. 

A paper by Professor Adams, on the late Sir C. Wheatstone’s dis- 
coveries in acoustics and inveutions in music, is to be read at one of 
the coming meetings of the Musical Association. 

A man over one hundred years old recently died in Brooklyn. As 
he did not use tobacco, nor drink spirituous liquors, it is supposed his 
untimely death was caused by some disease inherited at his birth. 

The Jubilee Singers are at present fulfilling a round of engagements 
in the north of England. They sang recently at Chester, having in 
the afternoon been most hospitably entertained at Hawarden Castle 
by Mr Gladstone. 

An influential section of American writers, headed by the poet 
William Cullen Bryant, have offered themselves as members of the 
Association to Protect the Rights of Authors, with which Mr Charles 
Reade is connected, 

The thanks of her Majesty the Queen have been sent to the Rev. 
M. Bennett of Aberdeen, for a copy of a new ballad entitled ‘‘The 
Banks o’ Dee” written by him, and composed by Mr William 
Crawford, of Glasgow. 

Special Christmas Services are to be held in St Anne’s Church, 
Soho, on Wednesday evenings, the 22nd and 29th Dec., at which 
a portion of Bach’s Christmas Oratorio, with full orchestral accom- 
paniment, will be sung as an anthem. 

Mr Arthur Sullivan has returned to London, from Glasgow, to 
which emporium of Celtic enterprise and commerce he will go back 
early in January, being appointed director in perpetuum of the 
classical concerts at the newly erected Music Hall. 

The editor of the Examiner states with reference to the remark 
that the poem : Jonas Fisher, was ‘‘ written either by Mr Buchanan 
or the Devil,” that the phrase did not originate with that journal, 
which merely discussed a previous rumour to that effect. 

Mr Martin F. Tupper has written a drama called Washington, 
which he hopes to have associated with the Centennial celebration at 
Philadélphia next year. Arrangements have been made for its 
production in that city, and Mr Tupper is going over to superintend 
the preparations. 

A new gavotte for full orchestra, the composition of Mr W. F. 
Taylor, was included in the programme of the orchestral concert at 
the Crystal Palace on Monday last, and was much admired. A 
scherzo for full orchestra by the same composer is announced to be 
given there shortly. 

After the revival of the Timbale d’Argent, to which will succeed 
that of Madame P Archiduc, the first novelty at the Bouffes-Parisiens 
will be an operetta, called the Trois Margots, of MM. Bocage and 
Chabrillat, music by M. Ceedes. The principal character will be 
played by Madame Théo. 
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The new theatre in Edinburgh, now approennans completion, on 
the site of the late Southminster, is to be known hereafter as ‘‘ The 
Queen’s.” 

A pianoforte manufactory on an extensive scale is about to be 
started in Vienna, under the auspices of the Abbé Liszt. The 

resident will be Prince Lichtenstein, the vice-president Herr 
anslick, the well-known critic, and many eminent musicians are on 
the committee of direction. 

Mr Wilkie Collins’ new drama, Miss Gwilt, founded on incidents in 
his well-known novel of Armadale, has been produced at the Royal 
Alexandra Theatre, Liverpool. The leadingcharacters were sustained 
by Miss Ada Cavendish, Mr Arthur Cecil, Mr R. C. Lyons, Miss 
Alma Santon. The piece was well received. 

At the Concert given in St James’s Hall last Saturday night a new 
song by Sir Julius Benedict, entitled ‘‘I look not towards the setting 
Sun,” was sung by Madame Samson. The fair vocalist was ‘‘ recalled” 
four times to receive the applause due no less to the merits of the 
song than to the charming way in which it was sung. 

A gentleman who had left his wife alone in the theatre while he 
went out to get a whiff of fresh air, apologized on his return, ‘‘ Dear 
me,” said she, ‘‘ I thought you went to give me a chance to flirt with 
that man with the lovely black moustache.” She has had no cause 
to complain of any want of attention from her husband since. 

The following are the names of the candidates for the degree of 
Bachelor of Music in the examination at Cambridge on the 7th, who 
are approved : St John’s College—Henry Fisher, Francis Edward 
Gladstone, John Shepherd Liddle, George Marsden ; Trinity College 
—Henry Cotter Nixon; Queen’s College—Joseph William West- 
brook. 

ALEXANDRA PaLace.—During the whole of next week the attrac- 
tive performances of the Jackley Troupe of gymnasts, of Romah, the 
celebrated athlete, and of Miss Anderson, in her light and dark séances, 
will be continued. Adonis, the marvellous miniature man from 
South Africa, will hold his daily receptions in the Saloon adjoining 
the Central Hall. On Tuesday, the grand Christmas Pantomime, 
entitled Harlequin the Yellow Dwarf ; or, the King of the Gold Mines, 
will be produced, and in this Mr George Conquest will appear. On 
Saturday (Christmas Day) the Palace will be closed, ae the Park 
only will be open to season ticket holders. 

Mr Campbell Clarke, who so worthily represents in Paris the 
Daily Telegraph, and has just been created a member of the Legion 
of Honour, for the active share he took in the English Subscription in 
favour of the sufferers by the French inundations, is well known to 
artists and literary men on both sides the Channel. It is Mr 
Clarke who, by means of a telegraphic wire, laid down at his 
office in the Place du Nouvel Opéra, transmitted to London 
notices of the first performances at our Paris theatres 
the very night they have taken place, so that next morning the Paris 
papers are frequently distanced by the Daily Telegraph. It is 
hardly necessary to observe that this electric wire transmits, before 
aught else, Mr Clarke’s political and financial messages, but the 
stage, also, profits by it, in the most cordial and sympathetic manner ; 
for the representative of the Daily Telegraph is passionately fond of 
art and literature.—Le Ménestrel. 

“Srr Lucius” 1x A Hurry.—A few days since Mr Charles 
Wyndham left Brighton for the Crystal Palace, to play Sir Lucius 
O’Trigger in 7'he Rivals. The performance commenced at three 
o’clock, and was not concluded till a quarter to six. Mr Wyndham 
was in a dilemma, knowing that he had to catch the five minutes 
to six express from the Low Level Station (which is ten minutes’ 
walk from the Palace) to Brighton, in order to appear, at eight o’clock, 
as Bob Sackett, at the Theatre Royal. He dared not disappoint the 
Brighton audience, and, having no time to change Sir Lucius 
O’Trigger to Mr Charles Wyndham, he at once crammed his private 
attire into a bag, rushed through the crowd to the train, and just 
regen 0 to seat himself in a first-class carriage before the guard blew 
his whistle for the start. Great was the surprise of the other five 
occupants of the compartment on seeing a gentleman of the last cen- 
tury, with crimson velvet coatand vest, white breeches, silk 
stockings, gorgeous knee buckles, and powdered hair (Mr Wyndham 
generally preferring this to a court wig), with a fashionable overcoat 
of the present day. There was a general buzz. Was he a mounte- 
bank ora madman? The mysterious stranger, caring little for the 
curiosity he had excited, enveloped himself in his rug and sank to 
sleep. At Brighton he jumped out of the train into a carriage, and 
dashed from the station, before the passengers had time to ask the 
guard what the vision signified. Soon afterwards Sir Lucius was 
transformed into Bob Sackett, declaring of each fair damsel he en- 
eo ‘*The more and more I see her, the moreand more I love 

er. 





It appears from the British volumes of patents that a patent for a 
sewing machine exactly like that of Elias Howe was granted in 1790 
by his Majesty King George III, to Thomas Saint, of Greenhill’s 
Rents, in the Parish of St Sepulchre, county of Middlesex, England. 
It is described in the specifications as ‘‘a machine for stitching and 
sewing.” 

Mr Tom Taylor's historical play, Anne Boleyn, is now in rehearsal, 
and will be produced at the Sevavaices Theatre on the 17th of 
January. Miss Neilson, as the heroine, is provided with a strong 
part. Miss Dietz and Miss Walton are also included in the cast, 
which is a very large one. Mr Arthur Matthison has been engaged 
to sustain the character of Sir Thomas Wyat. 

Mr Cave’s Christmas piece at the Alhambra will be an operatic 
extravaganza founded upon the loving ballad of ‘‘ Lord Bateman.” 
The music will be partly composed and partly selected by M. Jacobi. 
The scenery is being painted te Mr Albert Calcott. The costumes 
have been designed by Mr Alfred Maltby. The libretto is written 
by Mr Sydney French, and the entire plot and mise-en. scéne construc- 
ted and placed upon the stage by Mr J. A. Cave. 

The book, as a companion, is always at your service, always willing 
and pliable. You meet with men of service, good thinkers, 

ood speakers, and you do not know how to draw them out, but a 
Book is always open to your wish, and shuts when you desire, 
something which your professor might not do. In saying these 
things for books, I do not forget that they are merely secondary. 
When the mind itself opens, they have to stand aside. Their greatest 
benefit is that by causing this same opening of the mind they save 
us from themselves, —EMERSON, 

SrratsunD.—Der Haide Schacht, the favorite opera by Herr 
Holstein, has been well received here. 

CoLoMBANo. —Sig. Ignaazio Pasini, the once celebrated tenor, died 
in this, his native, place, on the 8th inst. He was 79 years of age. 

Srurreart.—The Brothers Louis and Willy Thern, assisted by 
Mdlle Manuela Simon, recently gave a concert in the new Lieder- 
halle, or ‘‘ Hall of Songs.” 

CARLSRUHE.—Herr Ferdinand Langer’s opera of Dornrdschen has 
been successfully performed at the Geoad Ducal Theatre. The 
composer was called on four times. 

DrespEN.—At a meeting of the Elgausingerbund, lately held 
here, it was determined to offer three prizes of 300, 200, and 100 
marks respectively, for the best three-choral compositions by 
German composers. 

Ventce.—The bust of Carlo Goldoni was solemnly inaugurated on 
the 2nd inst., in the vestibule of the theatre bearing the poet’s name. 
It is a present from Prince Giovanelli, and the work of the sculptor, 
Sig. Giuseppe Soranzo. 

St Prrersspurc.—M. Saint-Saéns has been stopping with M. 
Adantschweski, Director of the Conservatory. At the conclusion 
of one of his Concerts for Chamber Music, he was warmly congratu- 
lated by the Grand Duke Constantine, who invited him to dinner. 

BayrevtTH.—It is reported that GMagner has given up all 
notion of visiting London this winter, as he intended. He is much 
fatigued by his recent exertions in getting up 7'annhéduser at Vienna. 

Mitan.—The season at the Scala will be inaugurated by Verdi’s 
Vespri Siciliani and the ballad of Michelangelo Rolla. The list of 
operas to be given includes Gioconda, by Sig. Ponchielli; Luce, by 
Sig. Gobati; Charles VI., by Halévy; and La Favorita, by 
Donizetti. The second ballet will be La Source, by M. St Léon. 

Napies.—At the suggestion of the Cavaliere Florimo, Director of 
the Musical Archives, a Committee, headed by the Cavaliere Lauro 
Rossi, Director of the Conservatory of Music, has been formed for 
the purpose of erecting a statue to Bellini. The Cavaliere Florimo 
has offered to head the subscription list with the sum of 1,000 francs. 

Lisson.—Signor H. L, Bellini, of the Royal Italian Opera House, 
London, made his début last month, as the Marquis in Linda, with 
success, assisted by Signore Vitali, Augusti, and Rossi; Signori 
Rota, Corsi, and Vidal The season commenced on the 29th of 
October, with Lucrezia Borgia, with Signore Sasse and Rossi ; 
Signori Rota and Corsi. Faust was the next opera given, with 
Signore Vitali and Rossi; Signori Vidal, Augusti, Bardoni, and 
Reduzzi. This was followed by Rigoletto—Signore Vitali and Rossi; 
Signori Corsi and Barboni taking the chief parts, After Rigoletto 
came the Ballo in Maschera, in which Signor Augusti (tenor) made 
a good success. The placing of the opera upon the ry is very 
primitive for a “ pac theatre.” A new opera, 1’ Elisi di Giovinezza, 
by Vicont de Arneiros, is in rehearsal, Signor Bellini is to have a 
very important part in it, and is studying it under the composer’s 
direction. 
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THE 


LAST SET 


Four Songs 


COMPOSED BY 


WM STERNDALE BENNETT 


(OP. 47). 


No. 1.*MAIDEN MINE. 

2, SUNSET, 
3,*DANCING LIGHTLY. 
4, STAY, MY CHARMER. 


Price 4s. each. 








Of this Set of Songs, the first three are not strictly post- 
humous works, as they were printed and quite ready for 
publication at the time of the composer's death. The fourth 
existed only in Manuscript. 





* Sung by Mr Suakesreare at the first Monday Popular Concert of the 
Season, St James's Hall, on Monday, Nov. 8, 1875. 








OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“ Mr Shakespeare brought forward two unknown songs by the late Sterndale 
Bennett, set to some graceful stanzas from the pen of Mr T. Case. Both are 
the genuine products of an experienced pen, instinct with that melodious charm 
and refinement of detail for which even the least ambitious of their composer's 
works are distinguished. Musicians may give preference to the first—‘* Dancing 
lightly, comes the Summer"; but the majority of the uninitiated will, we 
think, find most sympathy with the second—* Maiden Mine ’—as unpretending 
and perfect a ballad as can be imagined.”— Times, 10th November, 1875. 

“Two charming effusions by Sterndale Bennett, recently published under 
the titles, ‘ Dancing lightly, comes the Summer’ and ‘ Maiden Mine.’ Both 
are destined to be favourites."-—Duily Telegraph, 10th November, 1875. 

“Mr Shakespeare introduced two new songs by Sir Sterndale Bennett, as 
delicious and elegant as anything that ever fell from his pen, the titles of 
which are ‘Dancing lightly, comes the Summer’ and ‘Maiden Mine.’ ”"— 


Standard, 9th November, 1875. 
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In the same form may be had Wat.actr’s 
MARITANA, with English and Italian text, 
and Recitatives by Trro Marvel. 
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CONTENTS. 


.. Ad te levavi.. . Bs. Solo or Qrtt. Webbe | 374th Sunday after Pentecost Illumina . Solo or Chorus W, M. Lutz 


1 ist Sunday in Advent 
. Deus tu convertens Qrtt. or Ohorus Henry Smart | 38 St Peter and St Paul . Roma felix . 


2 2nd Sunday in Advent 
3 3rd Sunday in Advent 


4 4th Sunday in Advent .. Ave Maria .. 


.. Juste et pie vivamus Duet or Chorus Web! 


a or Chorus W. M, Lutz 





| 39 5th Sunday after Pentecost Audi hymnum 
| 146th Sunday after Pentecost Perfice 


_. Duet or Chorus Webbe 
. Solo & Chorus Webbe 


Solo or Chorus Webbe 








5 Any Sunday during Advent Rorate Chorus & Solo Webbe 40 7th Sunday after Pentecost Sicut in holocaustis Yuen or Chorus Mozart 
6 Christmas Day . Adeste Fideles : Solo & Chorus Webbe 41 8th Sunday after Pentecost Tu es gloria .. Bass Solo... Webbe 
1 Sunday within Octave of 18 9th Sunday after Pentecost Justitie : . Chorus or Qrtt. Mendelssohn 
Christmas . Attolite ' . Solo & Chorus Webbe 1 10th Sunday after Pentecost Ad te levavi.. . Solo or Quartett Webbe 
8 Circumcision . .. Tui sunt coli .. Ten. So. & Chor. A. Sullivan 42 11th Sunday after Pentecost Exurgat Deus . Chorus .. Webbe 
9 Epiphany .. Reges Tharsia .. Chorus .. .. W. M. Lutz | 43 Assumption .. Assumpta est Chorus... Neukom 
10 Sunday yr ithin ‘Octave . Jubilate oe .. Chorus . . W. M. Lutz 44 12th Sunday after Pentecost Renedicam .. Chorus ., Eybler 
11 Holy Name .. Jesu dulcis .. -. Qrtt. & Chorus Beethoven 45 13th Sunday after Pentecost In te speravi T. So. (& Chor 
12 3rd Sunday after Epiphany Dextera Domini ..Chorus..  .. Schumann ad lib.) W. M. Lutz 
13 Septuagesima Sunday . Bonum est .. .. Solo & Chorus Benedict 36 14th Sunday after Pentecost Protector Duet ebbe 
14 Sexagesima Sunday .. Perfice ee .. Solo or Chorus Webbe 13 15th Sunday after Pentecost Bonum est .. : Solo or Chorus Benedict 
15 Quinquagesima ~~ Janel .. Super flumina . Soli & Chorus.. Webbe 46 16th Sunday after Pentecost Domine in auxilium Soli& Chorus., W. M. Lutz 
16 1st Sunday in Lent . Ecce nunc tempus Duet or Chorus Webbe 47 17th Sunday after Pentecost Oravi . . Soli & Chorus, . & Crookal 
17 2nd Sunday in ca . Preces populi . Chorus .. «. Webbe 48 18th Sunday after Pentecost Timebunt .. . Chorus . W. M. Lutz 
18 3rd Sunday in Lent .. . Justitia ; . Chorus or Qrtt. Mendelssohn | 49 19th Sunday after Pentecost Si ambulavere . Bs. Solo” (Chor, 
1 4th Sunday in Lent .. .. Ad te levavi.. . Bs, Solo or Qrtt. Webbe ad lib.) .. a hel Lutz 
19 Passion Sunday .—— Mater .. Chorus . Webbe 15 20th Sunday after Pentecost Super flumina . Chorus ‘ 
20 Palm Sunday. rium Chorus . . André 50 21st Sunday after Pentecost Vir erat hus . Chorus wv w tats 
21 Easter Sunday (Gradual). How a dies Chorus or Trio 51 22nd Sunday after Pentecost Recordare .. : Solo & Chorus Fuhrer 
T.T. & B... Webbe 52 All Saints (Gradual) . Tibi omnes angeli . .. Chorus Webbe 
me Wenn. Victime . Chorus . Webbe 53 (Offertory) Justorum .. . Webbe 
= Low Sunday . Angelus Domini . Chorus .. . André 54 23rd Sunday after Pentecost Hwc dicit Dominus Soli & Chorus,. Webbe 
24 2nd precewend after Easter |. Deus misereatur . - Chorus & Soli. Webbe 55 Nativity es : .. Beata. . Chorus . W.M. Lutz 
25 3rd Sunday after Easter ., Landa anima . Solo or Chorus Webbe 56 Holy Name ve .. Ave Maria .. . Solo . Cherubini 
10 4th Sunday after Easter .. Jubilate Chorus . W. M. Lutz 57 Seven Dolors .. . Stabat Mater . Chorus Gregorian 
26 5th Sunday after Easter .. Benedicimus : Duet or Chorus Webbe 4 Rosary .. . Ave Maria .. : Solo or Chorus W. M. Lutz 
27 Ascension Day . Ascendit Deus . Duet or Chorus Webbe | 55 Maternity . Beata : . Chorus W. M. Lutz 
28 Sunday within Octave of | 58 Purity .. :. Succurre miseris |. Duet & Chorus Webbe 
Ascension Day .. ‘ mi: Glorie .. . Duet or Chorus Webbe 4 Patronage ‘ eve Maria . Solo or Chorus we oi poe 
° ; mitte . Trio or Chorus Webbe 59 Confessor . Ecce sacerdos . Duet 
29 Whit Sunday (Gradual) Venisancte spiritus Duet or Chorus Webbe 60 Martyrs .. Qui seminant ‘Duet & Chorus Webbe 
(Offertory) . . Confirma hoc Deus SoliorChorus.. W. M. Lutz | 61 One Martyr .. Justus ut palma ., Qrtt. or Chorus W. M. Lutz 
raf Trinity Sunday S Benedictus est .. Chorus.. . W. M. Lutz 62 Apostles . Gloria et honore .. -. Get or Chorus W. M. Lutz 
32 Ist Sunday » Pentecost Intende voci . Chorus , Andre 63 Virgins and Holy Women .. Diffusa . Qrit. or Chorus W. M. Lutz 
33 Corpus Christi (Gradual) .. Lauda Sion . . Duet or Chorus be 64 f . Asperges . Chorus Gregorian 
x », _ (Offertory).. O sacrum convivium Solo... Webbe 65 In Paschal tim2 hs . Vidi aquam ., Duet or Chorus Webbe 
35 2nd Sunday after Pentecost Domine convertere Soli & Chorus.. Ww M. Lutz 66 Prayer for the Queen Domine salyum fac Chorus . Martini 
36 3rd Sunday after Pentecost Protector .. . Duet . Webbe 
APPENDIX. 
67 Magnificat .. . Soli & Chor, Webbe | 71 Salve Regina (from aed Eve till Adv tat z . Soli & Chor. — 
68 Alma (from ist Sunday i in Advent till the Purification) Solo & Chor. Webbe | 720 Salutaris .. te oe .. Chorus Webbe 
69 Ave Regina (from the Purification till Maunday Thursday) Soli & Chor. Webbe 73 O sacrum convivium ne ne ‘ a ‘ Dt. or Chor. Webbe 
70 Regina Coli (from Holy Saturday till ~~ Eve).. . Soli & Chor. Webbe | 74 Tantum ergo. . y Chorus . Webbe 
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CONTENTS. 
1 Webbe's ae ? (3 voices) in A. 7 Webbe's Mass .. (4 voices) in G. 
2 > es in D. 8 Missa de Angelis (Unison) in D. 
3 ‘i. ‘ ‘ oe in B flat. 9 Dumont’s Mass. . os n D minor. 
‘4 me ae ee in F, 10 Missa in Dominicis diebus per annum ps in D minor 
5 > ” pi in C, 11 Missa pro defunctis . ‘ in F, 
6 oe in D minor, | 12 Wesley's Gregorian Mass (4 voices) in G, 


These Mas @ are published i ina oaup hore, in order to meet a growing demand for simple, melodious, harmonized music. In the cases 
where the register has been found too high for boys’ voices, supplementary notes have been inserted. 


They are thus adapted as well for Chancel Choire, as for thoee é in ‘which the Soprane parte are taken by female voices. 
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